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Our Correspondents in the East 
R-DY-RD K-PL-NG 


Brinpisi, Iraty, April 24. It may be a matter of wonder 
to some that I am at Brindisi, and not actually at the seat 
of war; but this war correspondence is a delicate matter, 
and one not to be entered into lightly. ‘Fools rush in 
where angels fear’to tread.” I don’t think that I am an 
angel—yet, nor do I say that other people are fools; but I 
understand that my contemporaries, Richard Harding Crane 
and Stephen Davis, are on the battle-field. Now. what sort 
of account can they write under that condition? Under 
the unhealthy excitement of the moment, Crane may write 
ungrammatically, and that is no small detriment to a literary 
man. And, as I understand that neither Remington nor 
Gibson is with Davis, how does he expect to do anything 
pictorial? No, my way is best. Intuition every time. 

Have I really roamed the Jungle from one end to 
the other? Have I lived with the Grey Pack? Because 
I have pictured monkeys as no man ever did before, does it 
follow that Iam a monkey? Must I be in the war to write 
of the war? No, of course not. On my way to the cable 
office I met my old friend Mulvaney and had the following 
droll conversation with him :—“ Marrnin’ sorr, ’tis a gre’t 
war. ‘They till me the Toorks have no navy.” ‘“ None to 
speak of,” said I. “Not aven a tug?” “I don’t know 
that. Why do you ask?” “ Will, I oondhershtand that the 
Grakes is will equipped for war in the matther uv war ships 
an’ I was wondherin’ whither ’tis because of th’ ould sayin’, 
‘Phwin Grake mates Grake thin comes the tug of war.’ If 
the Grakes kape on matin’ aich oother an’ shtop matin’ th’ 
Toorks—” 

I did not let him carry out the analogy, but hurried 
away laughing,and at the cable office I found this despatch :— 
“Athens. It is learned here this afternoon that a desperate 
battle was fought at Mati, yesterday.” : 

Do you know, this Greek and Turkish business doesn’t 
appealto me. Of course, I’d like to see Greece win, for 
the sake of the old school-books and all that sort of thing, 
but I’d far rather write about what I’d rather write about than 
write about something I'd rather not write about. To-mor- 
tow I may have more important news to cable, but I want 
to write some more about Mowgli this afternoon, and so that 
must be my excuse for stopping now, for that is another story. 





R-CH-RD H-RD-NG D-vy-s 


Atuens, April 24. There is this to say about reporting 
a battle on the spot. It must necessarily be a one-sided 
account, unless a man is between the contending armies, 
and, used as I am to writing amid peculiar and distracting 
surroundings, I don’t think I could make much of a go at 
that. So I have taken up my headquarters in the royal 
palace, and my room opens into King George’s office, and 
thus I have the benefit of the news as it comes to the head 
of the Greeks. 

The following despatch has just been sent to the New 
York Sun :—* It is learned here, this afternoon, that a des- 
perate battle was fought at Mati, yesterday.” 

Mati is about fifteen miles northwest of Larissa as the 
crow flies. After the war is over I intend to visit the battle- 
field and think that I can make quite a good magazine 
article out of it. There seems to be a mountain range near 
it and the map shows a wagon road through it, so I shall 
not be at a loss for picturesque material. 

I understand that my contemporaries, Stephen Kipling 
and Rudyard Crane, are on the scene of action. Well, I’ve 





been to Cuba, so it’s an old story to me, this battle busi- 
ness. But as for Crane, it seems as if it wouldn’t be a bad 
idea for him to get some actual experience. Not but that 
“The Red Badge” was a good story in spite of the spelling. 
George has just asked me in to lunch, so I must stop. 
To-morrow I expect to send more war news and incidentally 
I will describe the palace and try to give some idea of the 
inside life of “‘ Geordie,” as I have learned to call him. 





ST-PH-N CR-N- 


BrInpis!, April 24. Able students of the art of war who 
read my “ Red Badge of Courage” said that beyond a doubt 
I must have borne arms in our Civil War but as a matter of 
fact, I wasn’t even borne in arms until a year or so after it 
was finished. Now, if I could write so graphic and convinc- 
ing an account of a conflict, the varying colors of which had 
faded and gone before I came upon the scene, it follows 
that I ought to be able to write an account of the present 
Greco-Turkish war that shall be at least as highly colored 
as any other man’s and that too from a point where I am 
able to give my whole attention to writing and mixing my 
colors and am in no danger from stray bullets. From what 
the critics say, I know all about war without ever having 
been near one, What have I to expect by being on the 
scene except an incapacitating wound? It is more fair to 
those who sent me out as war correspondent that I stay 
here in Italy. So 1 will give my imagination free play and 
sling in lots of color, and there’s not one man in a million 
can tell where I’m wrong if I am. 

I have just received the following despatch :—*“ Athens, 
April 24. It is learned here that a deperate battle was fought 
at Mati yesterday.” 

The fight must have been between the Greeks and the 
Turks and so it was full of my favorite color, red—Turkey 
red, The Turkish and Greek troops lay encamped before 
Mati. A huge and laborious fog wallowed and pirouetted 
by turns, shutting out the operations of the armies from the 
knowledge of my contemporaries, Richard Harding Kipling 
and Rudyard Davis. Now and again a Greek youth filled 
with patriotic fire of an exceedingly effective shade of scarlet 
would swear volubly in Greek, but as I am not a linguist I 
am unable to spell his conversation either phonetically or 
after my ownsystem. The effect of the Greek fire which is of 
course in constant use in the army was to color the fog 
beautifully and make Richard Harding think he was at a 
pyrotechnic display at Coney Island. Shortly after four 
o'clock the Turks were ordered to win the battle and they 
pressed forward with religious frenzy, waving their bundles 
of shoestrings, just as they do on Broadway. A giant Turk 
stubbed his toe and fell to sobbing piteously, but unmoved 
at the sight the rest swept on uttering huge yellow oaths that 
it would tax even my ingenuity to spell. One Turk who had 
been in business in New York and had returned to fight for 
his country ran along crying irrelevantly, “‘ This is a heluva 
note, Wanta shoestring? This is a heluva note. Wanta 
shoestring? Five cent.” 

At half-past four the Greeks heard a pale green rumble 
and they knew that the Turks were uponthem. The Greek 
youth remembered that other youth who fired the Ephesian 
dome, and he spoke of it to a tall Greek who stogg next 
him, but he received no response. A squirrel Sat upon a 
cannon and cracked cannon balls with saucy gibberings, un- 
spellable. Red and brown and green ants hurried this way 
and that as if scenting the coming danger. The Greek youth 
remembered his mother. She would be making congnante 

short 


full of grease about this time and he cried silently. 
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Greek by his side looked blue for a minute, and then at a 
remark from the youth he changed color. The fog as if re- 
joiced at balking the efforts of Davis and Kipling wallowed 
at intervals of five minutes. 

Then there was a Turkish crash, cream color with a sel- 
vedge of red and the ants and the youth and the squirrel 
were gone and the Turks had won the battle of Mati. 

CHARLES BATTELL LOoMIs. 


Hellas for the Right 


HIGH NOON on blue Pirzus! This, our time, 
Laden with wealth and honors, full-possest 
Of the rich heritage of justice, prest 
By the strong sense of staying wrong and crime, 
Looks on the gathered fleets of Europe’s prime 
Arrayed, not at th’ avenger’s stern behest 
But at the tyrant’s; not to grant the blest 
Prerogative of freedom, but to grime 
Her page of honor with a deed of shame, 
To curb the god-like zeal of noble Greece, 
To whelm the Cretan in a deadly peace, 
Purse-prompted! Hellas, rise anew to fame,— 
On! to the end, till all of Grecian name 
Be free, and lust and ravin have surcease! 








Literature 
*¢ The Outgoing Turk ”’ 

Impressions of a Journey Through the Western Balkans. 
homson. London: William Heinemann. 
THIs Is a suggestive title; and it suggests, among other 
things, the question whether the Turk is now really going 
‘ out of Europe, or whether the jealousies of the different: 
nations of Europe will again save him from destruction, as 
they have for several generations. This book describes the 
result of twenty years of government by Austria of that por- 
tion of Turkey in Europe which is known as Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. These two provinces lie between Austria, 
Servia, Montenegro and the Adriatic. They rebelled 
against Turkish misrule in 1875, and by the Treaty of 
Berlin, their administration was “temporarily ” confided to 
Austria. But the word “temporarily” deceived no one. 
Neither in 1878 nor now has any diplomat ever expected the 
occupation to be anything but permanent, or doubted that 
these provinces would ultimately be incorporated into the 
Austro-Hungarian empire. Their population is now about 
1,600,000, of whom approximately one-third are Turks, one- 
third Orthodox (Greek) Christians, and the other third 
Roman Catholics, Protestants and Jews. This population 
is nearly forty per cent. greater than it was twenty years 
ago. In 1875 these people rebelled because they could no 
longer endure Turkish misrule. The ordinary security for 
life and property, which exists in all civilized countries, was 
entirely lacking. No Christian could testify against a Mus- 
sulman; justice was openly sold; taxes were farmed out, 
and the amount and manner of collecting them depended 
solely on the will of the Mussulman governor, and the only 
test of the success of his administration was the amount of 
revenue he sent to Constantinople; murder of Christian by 
Mussulman was connived at and never punished, and kid- 
napping of Christian girls to supply the harems was openly 
carried on. The Bosnian protested, and his protest was 
answered by massacres like those of Scio in 1822, of Bul- 
garia in 1876 and of Armeniain 1896. Twenty years of 
Austrian rule have changed these provinces into law-abiding 
communities, where the courts administer justice, the taxes 
are collected according to law, the officials are honest, and 
the people enjoy the elementary principles of security for 
life and property, which they had not known during the four 

hundred years since they were conquered by the Turks. 
The diplomatic policy of Austria has been selfish and 
even contemptible. She has taken no part in any of the 
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wars of this century which one by one have freed some por- 
tion of the Christians from Turkish misrule; yet at the end 
of nearly every one of these wars she has received an 
accession of territory. But in the government of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, she has afforded an object-lesson of the 
highest value, bringing out in sharpest contrast the difference 
between the hideous misgovernment of the Turk and the 
beneficent administration of even the least advanced of the 
great Christian nations of western Europe. As Mr. Thom. 
son says:— 

‘*The people feel that their complaints will be patiently lis- 
tened to, and that justice will not be denied them. Moslem and 
Christian are beginning to mix with each other on equal terms; to 
learn a mutual respect and mutual toleration; and as their embit- 
tered feuds die out, the free intermingling of all its peoples to 
which the land has been so long a stranger, and without which 
progress is impossible, will become more. permanent and more 
intimate. . . The proclamation announcing the occu- 
pation undertook that all people in the land should enjoy equal 
rights before the law, and that they should be protected in life, in 
belief, in property, and in estate. This undertaking Austria has 
kept. She has established peace where there was never-ending 
strife. She has evolved government and order out of anarchy and 
chaos; and under her rule all races and all religions are not only 
tolerated, but protected.” 


In transferring the administration of these two provinces 
to a strong government like Austria, a different plan of 
evolution for the Christian lands of Turkey has been fol- 
lowed from that pursued in Moldavia, Wallachia, Greece, 
Servia and Bulgaria, each of which in turn was entrusted 
with its own government; but the practical result has been 
much the same—viz., to substitute law and order and the re- 
sulting peace and contentment, for intolerable injustice, 
tyranny, anarchy and strife. Ever since the Turk entered 
Europe more than 500 years ago, these latter have charac- 
terized his rule in every country he has subjected. And in 
every one of those that have been freed from his oppression, 
the order of events has been the same—first an outbreak 
against insupportable outrage and oppression, then a war on 
behalf of the Christians led by Russia, followed by a peace 
in which England has endeavored to minimize the benefit 
to the Christians, but which has nevertheless resulted in 
semi-independence and the beginnings of decent govern- 
ment, which at the next war have increased to complete in- 
dependence and civilized rule. The war of 1829 freed 
Greece, Servia, Moldavia and Wallachia, the two latter now 
forming the kingdom of Roumania. In the war of 1854, 
England succeeded in arresting temporarily this process of 
evolution from Turkish barbarity to Christian good govern- 
ment, and in substituting for it the principle of the “ integ- 
rity and independence of the Ottoman Empire”; but this 
was overthrown in 1877, and the natural order resumed by 
the war of that year, which freed Bulgaria, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and completed the independence of Servia 
and Roumania. These wars have appeared at intervals of 
twenty to twenty-five years; they have always been led by 
Russia on behalf of her fellow-Christians and opposed by 
England on behalf of her commercial interests. 

Since Mr. Thomson’s book was written, a new war has 
It is on similar 
lines to its predecessors. This time the insurrection is in 
Crete, but it is the little state of Greece which, with a cour- 
age worthy of its heroic past, comes to the aid of the Chris- 
tians, and Russia joins with the other Powers in supporting 
the Turk. England has joined them with reluctance and 
has even considered the idea of acting independently on be- 
half of the Christians. This change in the attitude of the 
two chief factors in the Eastern Question is most significant. 
The reason for the change in Russia is not easy to explain. 
Possibly it is because of the jealousy between the Greek and 
Russian churches; possibly because Russia feels keenly the 
ingratitude of the Roumanians, the Servians and the Bulgar- 
ians, and believes that a due regard for the welfare of her 
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own people renders it unwise for her to make such tremend- 
ous sacrifices as she has made in the past, in the face of 
opposition from almost all of western Europe. Possibly, on 
the other hand, the feeling in Russia is transient, and, if 
Greece is hard pressed. she will resume her former attitude 
of protector of the Christians in Turkey. Our information 
from Russia is always so meagre that it is difficult to form 
correct ideas as to her plans. 

In regard to England it is not so difficult. The public 
opinion of the governing classes of England has been singu- 
larly wrong on all the great events of the last fifty years ; it 
was wrong when it met the proposals of the Emperor Nich- 
olas, for regulating the affairs of Turkey, in 1853, with studied 
insult and followed this with war; it was wrong when ten 
years later it sympathized with the Southern rebellion, ap- 
plauded the foundation of a confederacy on the corner-stone 
of slavery, and permitted the escape of privateers to assist 
in establishing it; it was wrong in 1870, when it sympathized 
with the charlatan Napoleon in his contest with Germany ; 
it was wrong again in 1876 and 1878, when it antagonized 
Russia and partially destroyed the results of that war by 
putting back under Turkish rule several millions of Christians 
whom Russia had freed in eastern Roumelia. This opinion 
is not confined to the nobility of England, but is shared by 
the whole upper middle class, in whose minds British trade 
and British colonial government are the greatest blessings 
known to mankind. But at the same time there has been 
an opposing opinion held by the lower middle classes and 
the great body of wage. earners in England, which has been 
antagonistic to that of the dominant class in each of these 
crises; and of late this latter opinion has not only been 
growing in strength, but, by reason of the extension of the 
suffrage, has had the means of making itself effective. 

A Crimean War at the present day is not in the range of 
possibilities, nor would a Treaty of Berlin now be sanctioned 
by England. It is even reported that Lord Salisbury—who 
aided in overthrowing the treaty of San Stefano,andnegotiated 
a treaty of alliance with Turkey in exchange for the island of 
Cyprus—has recently said that, if Russia were to renew the 
proposals made bythe Emperor Nicholas in 1853, they would 
not now be refused. As in Russia, so in England it is 
impossible to say how long this change of sentiment will 
last. Mr. Thomson very clearly points out that in Eng- 
land there was an intense feeling of hostility against the 
Turks after the massacres in Scio in 1822, and again after 
the Bulgarian massacres in 1876. But in each case an anti- 
Russian reaction subsequently set in, which led to England’s 
withdrawal from the European concert after the battle of 
Navarino in 1827, to the Crimean War in 1853, and to the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1878. He.thinks it not improbable that 
a similar reaction may set in now. If so, it will doubtless 
lead to a resumption by Russia of her traditional attitude as 
Liberator of the Christians, If events take this course, then 
surely the Turk is outgoing, and the closing years of this 
century will see his exit from Europe. 

History presents no parallel to his accursed reign. For 
500 years he has desolated some of the fairest lands in 
Europe. In art, in literature, in science he has produced 
nothing. His record is barren of everything but sanguinary 
wars and cruel oppression. His religion is one of hatred and 
intolerance, and it justifies and extols the murder of disbe- 
lievers in it. The advances in applied science during the 
present century, which have revolutionized the rest of the 
civilized world and added so enormously to the moral and 
material welfare of mankind, have made no impression on 
him and have not been allowed to penetrate within his 
dominions. His continued existence by reason of the jeal- 
ousies of other Powers as to the final disposition to be made 
of him, is a lasting disgrace to the Christian nations of 
Europe. Whether this disgrace is to continue will probably 
be determined by the events of the next few weeks. 
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*¢ The Balance of Power, 171§-1789"’ 
By Arthur Hassall, M.A. (Periods of European History, Vol. VIIl.) 
The Macmillan Co. 

Tue publication of so many popular works on history, 
what the French call “livres de vulgarisation,” is a direct 
result of the democracy of the age. Political self-conscious- 
ness must be widely diffused, if this vast historical literature 
can be absorbed. That it is absorbed is proved by the fact 
that the number of such works published is on the increase. 
Their appearance is in answer to a plainly felt demand, and 
is a sign that people hope to gain from past experience some 
guidance in the solution of current questions. Of these 
works some of the best belong to the series edited by Mr. 
Hassall. His own contribution thereto is the work at pres- 
ent under review. 

On first thought it seems strange that work after work on 
the same subject is published, and that, if the last one is 
well done, no matter how excellent and how numerous its 
predecessors, it will surely find a welcome. But on reflec- 
tion it does not appear so strange. History belongs both 
to art and to science, but primarily to the latter. The ideal 
of art is in the past, that of science is in the future, in the 
unaccomplished. This is so because beauty, whose embodi- 
ment in concrete form is the aim of the artist, is an abso- 
lute, unchanging conception, It is realized as a whole, and 
its most perfect embodiments in literary form took place in 
the past. Literature is not continually advancing, and each 
writer does not add to his predecessor’s embodiment of the 
beautiful: all that an artist can do is to develop the sense 
of the beautiful that is ingrained in him, because the per- 
ception of the beautiful cannot be acquired. Hence the 
ideal of the writer is to equal the so-called classical works 
of literature. Far different is it in matters scientific; for 
science has no classics. Truth, whose acquisition is the 
aim of science, is as absolute and unchanging as is beauty, 
but it is realized in parts, and any new vital fact gained, ad- 
vances our conception of truth. Hence science is contin- 
ually advancing, one scientist building on the work of his 
predecessor. The historian may model his style on that of 
Gibbon, and probably would not presume to surpass him in 
this respect, just as no writer aims to surpass Shakespeare ; 
but, looking upon history as a branch of science, any living 
well-trained historian can write a better history of Rome 
than Gibbon’s. Hence any history that adds to the sum of 
human knowledge is sure of a welcome from scientists, and 
the new popular history containing the results of the most 
recent investigation will fare equally well with the reading 
public.. The predecessor of such a popular work is forgot- 
ten because it is antiquated. But the newcomer can look 
forward to only a very short life, so rapid is the growth of 
knowledge. A conscientious, well-arranged summary of the 
present status of historical knowledge on a certain subject 
is all that can be expected of a work of popularization, and 
this Mr. Hassall has successfully accomplished, as was his 
purpose. 

The history of eighteenth-century Europe can be looked 
at from two standpoints. We can look either at the rela- 
tions of the states with one another—i. ¢., the international 
standpoint,—or we can look at the development going on 
in each state—the constitutional or the political standpoint. 
On the continent of Europe, in the eighteenth century, we 
find the absolute monarchy as the prevailing type of polit- 
ical organization. This form of government had originated, 
especially in France, out of a close union of crown and 
people against the nobility. When this union was still 
close, the foreign policy of the crown, though dynastic, was 
national, and we consequently find that international his- 
tory is in harmony with political history. In the eighteenth 
century this union was gradually breaking up, and political 
and international history were pari passu diverging, the lat- 
ter no longer being merely the outgrowth of the former, as 

it should be. The people, at whose expense numerous wars 
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were waged, in which they had but slight interest, were 
gradually becoming prepared to substitute for the crown a 
democratic embodiment of sovereignty. While thus on the 
surface the striking feature of eighteenth-century Europe is 
its international history—the efforts to maintain the “ bal- 
ance of power,”—the more important and more instructive 
side of European history during this century is the course 
of that movement which culminated in the French Revolu- 
tion and in the spread of democratic ideas over all Europe. 
To trace the course of foreign affairs is a comparatively easy 
task ; to describe the other movement is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, since its inception and growth up to the French Revo- 
lution are not marked by any striking events. But though 
difficult, with the assistance of the sociologist and the econo- 
mist, it surely could be done. These were the alternatives 
presented to Mr. Hassall. Unfortunately he followed the 
line of least resistance, and described the international his- 
tory of Europe. 

Thus Mr. Hassall’s book is an account of the relations of 
the states on the continent of Europe with one another 
from the Peace of Utrecht to the calling of the States-Gen- 
eral. He dwells but slightly and superficially on internal 
affairs, and then only when they influence or illustrate the 
course of foreign politics. He has endeavored especially to 
show the decline of French influence, the decay of Sweden, 
the partitions of Poland, the ever-increasing power of Rus- 
sia and Prussia, and the beginnings of that Eastern Ques- 
tion, at present perplexing the minds of European states- 
men. The book is based on a careful and well-digested 
study of the works of specialists, and shows a good deal of 
intelligence in the arrangement of the material. It is, how- 
ever, marked by no originality, either in facts or in ideas. If 


_anything, the lines of development are obscured by an un- | 


necessary fulness of detail, which is especially unfortunate 
in view of the character of the book. This is a general 
fault in popular works, and is unpardonable. Mr. Hassall 
- and his fellow-writers should exercise more restraint ; they 
should hold back a few facts, and substitute for them a few 
generalizations. It is an especially good feature of the 
book, that Mr. Hassall has adopted Seeley’s and Schmoller’s 
brilliant proposition, and has shown how colonial rivalry in- 
fluenced European diplomacy, and how the question of 
French or English predominance in America and India was 
fought out on the fields of Prussia. 

Mr, Hassall’s style is good, and as a rule clear, though 
sometimes the desire for compression has introduced dis- 
connected ideas into a single sentence. Exception can also 
be taken to a phrase peculiar to Mr. Hassall: ‘‘ Anarchy in- 
differently organized,” which is striking but not happy. Fi- 
nally be it said that the reputation Mr. Hassall has acquired 
from his work on Louis XIV and on early English history 
will not suffer by this volume, which can safely be recom- 
mended to all interested in the subject. 





*¢ The Well-Beloved ”’ 


A Sketch of a Temperament. By Thomas Hardy. (The Novels of 
Thomas Hardy: Uniform Edition.) Harper & Bros. 

Mr, Harpy is such a considerable figure in the world of 
letters, that his failures are as important as the successes of 
most. It is even possible that he has passed the point in 
his career where the word “ failure ” is intelligible as applied 
to anything he produces, but his most ardent admirers will 
hardly claim that “ The Well-Beloved” is one of his strong 
performances. The scenes of the book are located chiefly 
on “The Isle of Stingers,” South Wessex, and the story 
deals with the emotional experiences of Jocelyn Pierston, a 
sculptor and native of the isle. Pierston is condemned by 
his mental constitution to pursue through life his ideal of 
woman, a curiously capricious, protean creature, who never 
tarries long in the same human form. The sculptor is, he 
declares, always faithful to his Well-Beloved, but she has so 
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many embodiments that he produces the effect of extreme 
volatility. She is “a spirit, a dream, a frenzy, a concep- 
tion, an aroma, an epitomized sex.” She is never in two 
places at the same time, but she is never in one place long. 
She has a habit of appearing in a fresh incarnation at the 
most inconvenient seasons. In the first book, for instance, 
just as Pierston has promised marriage to Avice Caro, an 
island girl who is, like himself, of the old stock there, and 
whom he respects largely because she does zof embody the 
Well-Beloved, the latter lady turns up in the person of 
Marcia Bencomb, and the sculptor deserts Avice abruptly 
and returns to London. He does not marry Marcia, but 
goes on making capital out of his emotions by translating 
his unattainable dream into plaster, winning popularity 
thereby. When he comes back to the island, after twenty 
years, he finds the creature of his visions in the daughter of 
Avice, and would marry her if he could. 

But Avice the Second is an elusive creature, who has 
been pursuing a Well-Beloved of her own, and in the proc- 
ess has been drawn into a secret marriage. Pierston rec- 
onciles her to her husband from whom she is separated, and 
returns to the city again. He reappears after another pe- 
riod of twenty years, to discover the final embodiment of 
his ideal in Avice the Third, daughter of Avice the Second. 
This young woman consents to an engagement with the 
ardent if elderly artist, but, with altogether too obvious 
poetic justice, elopes, just before their marriage is to take 
place, with the son of that Marcia for whom Pierson had 
thrown over Avice the First. The artist has a severe fever, 
and when he recovers, not only has the Well-Beloved van- 
ished finally from the field of his consciousness, but his ap- 
prehension of beauty in every direction and his power to be 
stirred by it have disappeared as well. This touch, upon 
which the author does not dwell, is the best thing in the 
book, Pierston marries Marcia and interests himself in mi- 
crobes and the sanitary condition of the island. 

It is, of course, a clever notion to make objective and 
explain in this fashion the traditional inconstancy of the art- 
istic temperament, and to show, implicitly at least, that in 
an artist of the second rank production may be directly 
related to a series of emotional experiences whose only re- 
sults are subjective and artistic. It is a clever notion, but 
it is not the kind that Mr. Hardy handles best, and his 
methods are not adapted to its exploitation. You cannot 
carve a cherry-stone with a hatchet. A book with such a 
theme ought to be rich in subtlety, in reflection, in atmos-— 
phere, but “The Well-Beloved ” is thin, meagre and bony. 
The skeleton of the plot is only half-clad in flesh. 

If we can imagine M. Bourget writing a novel upon the 
same lines, it would be a better book, although M. 
Bourget is a lesser man. In the hands of any Gallic writer, 
doubtless, the book would lose that dry, cold purity of at- 
mosphere which Mr. Hardy has carefully preserved, but by 
way of compensation, the flitting shade of the Well-Beloved 
would acquire charm and a kind of intangible reality. She 
would cease to be a pale vision seen only by her victim, and 
would become a personality, a creature whose features we 
could see, whose allurements we could understand. We 
should realize her and sympathize with Pierston. Or, if 
‘Mr. Henry James were to write the same story, it would be, 
as readers of “‘ The Private Life” can imagine, overflowing 
with atmosphere, rich in its obscurities and implications, 
giving one the sense of the fatality of temperament, the 
genuineness of Pierston’s doom. Even in the hands of Mr. 
Robert Hichens, that brilliant if insubstantial young writer, 
the tale would be a study attractive in its subtlety, if revolt- 
ing in its morbidness. The theme does not belong by 
divine right to Mr. Hardy, and the reader feels an irre- 
sistible desire to take it away from him and bestow it upon 
ga author temperamentally more in sympathy 
with it. 
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‘* The Spoils of Poynton ’’ 
By Henry James. Houghton, Mifilin & Co, 

Ir 1s hard for the appreciative reader to pay adequate 
tribute to a book which has given him such keen pleasure 
as ‘* The Spoils of Poynton” must give. It is more than a 
novel, it is a piece of decorative art. It has all the author's 
chronic merits, and some others which are fresh and acute. 
Its theme, for instance, is new. It contains the only wholly 
adequate and sympathetic study of the collector’s passion 
that we know in fiction. Everybody who has ever loved 
“old things” and collected them, however modestly, is 
bound to thrill in response to the motive of the book. Its 
audience ought to include all that inner circle of devotees 
of the exquisite who find their solace for living in a cheap, 
hideous, machine made world, in owning and doting upon 
a few good examples of the craftsmanship of more leisurely 
and more artistic generations. The rapture of the collector, 
or of the man who only collects yearnings for specimens he 
may not own, is a thing apart. It springs from a special 
sensibility to beauty as applied to decoration, and it cannot 
be described by those who have not known it. How inti- 
mately Mr. James must know it, the book testifies. 

The story opens with the meeting at Waterbath, the 
house of the Brigstocks, of Fleda Vetch and Mrs. Gereth. 
The latter’s home in the south of England, Poynton, is 
famous for its rare perfection. The house itself, an exquis- 
ite specimen of early Jacobean domestic architecture, forms 
“a matchless canvas for the picture” which Mrs. Gereth, 
with the collector's ‘‘almost infernal cunning,” has been 
able to make. For twenty-six happy years she and her hus- 
band have collected objects of beauty. Their things have 
come from every corner of Europe, and, although they have 
not very much money, they have succeeded in getting only 
the best. Mrs. Gereth “had waited for them, worked for 
them, picked them over, made them worthy of each other 
and the house, watched them, loved them, lived with them.”’ 
Nevertheless, on her husband's death the house and its rich 
apparel go to the son, Owen, whose pride in it is vague and 
uninitiated, 

_ The principle of taste had been omitted from the compo- 
sition of the Brigstocks of Waterbath, and their house is a 
horror to more happily endowed persons. Fleda Vetch, 
a girl who has no money but possesses a direct and heaven- 
sent apprehension of good things, is naturally drawn to Mrs. 
Gereth by their common distaste for their surroundings, and 
the woman takes an immense fancy to the girl. Owen 
Gereth, however, attaches himself to Mona, the eldest 
daughter of the Brigstocks, and presently brings her down 
to Poynton, which she inspects without comprehension, but 
ultimately signifies her willingness to marry Owen. The 
Prospect, not only of being separated from her treasures, 
but of resigning them to a perfectly unworthy and unsym- 
pathetic wardenship, is unendurable to Mrs. Gereth. She 
hysterically flings Fleda at Owen’s head, and at first refuses 
to leave Poynton, then consents to go to Ricks, the dower- 
house that is her portion, if she is allowed to take ‘what 
she requires ” of the glories of Poynton. Owen’s notion is 
that she shall take a dozen of the best pieces, but Mrs. 
Gereth’s requirements are large, and, like a thief in the 
night, she swiftly and silently removes to Ricks practically 
everything the other house contains. Mona becomes sulky, 
holds Owen responsible for the despoiled house, and declines 
to marry him until the things are restored. Her behavior 
alienates him, especially as he has allowed himself to be 
deeply attracted by Fleda, who becomes the intermediary 
tween him and his mother in the negotiations about the 
things. _ Fleda, who has loved Owen from the first, finds her- 
self arbiter of her own fate and his, If she tells his mother 
what Owen has told her—namely, that Mona will not marry 
him until the things are restored,— Mrs. Gereth will assuredly 
never give them up without violence which Owen will not 
use. The marriage will then be “off” and Owen free. What 
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she does in this delicate dilemma must be learned from the 
book ; and the fate of the “old things ” is too dramatic and 
exciting to be told except in the author’s words. 

The character of Fleda is one of the finest of the author's 
conceptions. She carries her love of ideal beauty over from 
the department of appreciation into that of action, and seeks 
to apply to conduct the tests for art. Whether one agrees 
with her notions of duty or not, he must recognize the 
delicacy and fidelity with which she is drawn. Here is “the 
portrait of a lady” beside which even Isabel Archer's pre- 
sentment seems crude and unfinished. In her character, 
and, indeed, throughout the book, the writer comes so near 
truth that he attains absolute beauty. The love passages— 
and when did Mr. James ever do actual love-scenes before >— 
are of an extraordinary force and fire; the lovers are human 
and real. In short, the cleverer Mr. James becomes, the 
more convincing he grows. One gets from his work at its 
best an intimation of perfection, a deep consciousness that 
here is something so fine that it could not be bettered; and 
this consciousness becomes almost overwhelming to the 
reader of “‘ The Spoils of Poynton.” 





*¢An Essay on Comedy’’ 
And the Uses of the Comic Spirit. By George Meredith, Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

THE comic spirit is the fine flower of civilization. Its 
possession means the ability to recognize the ridiculous 
whenever we meet it, even in ourselves, and to use upon it 
the surgeon’s knife without wounding or being wounded 
thereby. If our kindliness is chilled by our apprehension 
of the ridiculous, the comic spirit within us becomes satir- 
ical. If the same perception causes us to mingle tears with 
our laughter, so that we love the ridiculous perton even 
while we lash him, and acknowledge him as brother, the 
product of our perception will be humor; while if we 
sting instead of chastising along with our caresses, we be- 
come ‘‘ engines of irony.” Equally enemies of the comic 
spirit are the Puritan who objects to laughter, the Baccha- 
nalian whose laughter is idle and empty, and the sentimenta!- 
ist who declines to be humiliated by facing humanity as it 
really is. Comedy is “the fountain of sound sense,” and 
the comic poet is first-cousin to the philosopher. These are 
some of the things George Meredith tells us in this book. 
In truth, we knew them before, but, if we are to live com- 
fortably upon this curious little globe, we can never know 
them too well, and no one is so fully entitled to instruct us 
on the subject as the author of “The Egoist,” which is cer- 
tainly one of the greatest, and some people say one of the 
heaviest, of novels, overflowing, more than anything else its 
author has done, with the subtleties of the comic spirit. Its 
comic insight is so keen as to seem almost diseased in its 
intensity, and the novel is quite as imposing an example of 
the comic perception as anything Meredith names in his 
masterly survey of comedy in the French, Italian, Spanish, 
German and English literatures. 

One of the points which he passes by lightly, is the source 
of our insight into the Comic. It is through our common- 
sense, he implies, that we recognize the ridiculous, even 
when it abides in ourselves. But many people have what 
the world calls commonsense without possessing even a 
flash of that vision which enables us to compare ourselves 
and others with some inner notion, not ideal, but practi- 
cable, of what a man must be, and to lop off remorselessly 
the growths of the groterque according to that pattern. 
Elsewhere he indicates that to have the comic perception 
is to hear always in the background of life the laughter of 
Olympus, and the expression conveys a suggestion of the 
merciless, extra-human point of view we find in most masters 
of the Comic. It is given to few writers to be equally happy 
in both precept and practice, but this little volume, taken in 
connection with the active exhibition of the comic spirit in 
his work, completes for Meredith that rare achievement. 
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*¢ Diary of a Citizen of Paris ’’ 
During the Terror. From the French of Edmond Biré, by John 
de Villiers. 2 vols. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

FULLER illustration would make the work before us a com- 
plete embodiment of the French Revolutionary period ; for, 
in spite of the modesty of M. Edmond Biré, these volumes 
are history—history approached in a personal sense, in which 
its actors are not mere pins on a board, but men with pas- 
sions and virtues like our own, wearing garments in fashion 
and out, and so lifelike in their weaknesses that we might 
classify them among our acquaintances. So natural is the 
succession in which horror after horror accrues in these pages, 
so well delineated is their development, that it is also possible 
to forecast just how, should the Terror ever come to us, its 
progressive stages would be reached. For, in spite of the 
common impression to the effect that France lay spellbound 
in the grasp of horror, life went on as usual, except for the 
flight of the Royalists. Men and women feasted, loved and 
danced, the theatres produced their daily “sensations,” and 
dress and display were more gorgeous for the elegant pistols 
at every dandy’s belt. Yet it is true that fear of attaint pro- 
duced some strange anomalies :—“In one who was formerly 
noted for the elegance and care with which he dressed, fear 
betrayed itself in the negligence of his attire; in another, by 
the disorder of his speech; in one who was an Academician, 
by his professed hatred for the Academy, and in another who 
was a priest, by his hatred of the Church.” 

Imitating the Girondists, the learned and eloquent Abbé 
Sieyés came daily to the Convention with a copy of the fil- 
thy journal Pére Duchesne in his hands, and never dared 
to compromise himself by uttering more than a mono- 
syllable. To avoid dangerous imputations, Demoustier’s 
comedy “ Les Femmes” hardly made mention of any other 
sex; but the fact that there were no wolves to be found in 
Florian’s “‘ Fables” did not save the virtuous poet from the 
shadow of the guillotine. But these were the heads about 
the surface, where a strange, unreasoning sense of security 
carried the people in their routine of pleasure and interest. 

As a means of portraying the many, varied particulars that 
go to make up real life, the author’s choice of the form of a 
diary has proved very judicious, for in these pithy entries, 
written in the character of a personal witness, M. Biré con- 
veys a sense of actuality that it would have been impossible 
to attain otherwise. In fact, his immense historical learn- 
ing and research, his perusal of the myriad documents and 
publications of the period, have made of him a contemporary 
in spirit of the days that he chronicles. That the success of 
his system, the intellectual standpoint from which he has 
approached these, and the previous studies incorporated in 
the present volumes, have not been unappreciated at home, 
is demonstrated by the several honors and awards bestowed 
upon him by the French Academy. Nor can the reader 
fail to be impressed by the vast knowledge and pertinence of 
citation displayed in such chapters as “The Journalists in 
the Convention,” “A Féte at Madame Talma’s,” “The 
Hostages of Louis XVI,” “Fashions and Theatres” and 
‘* Posters”—chapters wherein almost every character named 
will be found treated biographically in a large, yet not too 
cumbersome, series of footnotes. 


Among the chapters bearing out the author’s keen dis- 


crimination, is that relating to the assassination of Marat, and 
the one concerned with the last hours of Louis XVI. Here 
we find the story of the Abbé Edgeworth’s cry, ‘“‘ Eldest Son 
of Saint Louis, heaven awaits you,” and the dignified con- 
duct of the doomed monarch on his way to the guillotine, 
sustained by references to all the contemporary publications 
of the Revolution; while Michelet, Louis Blanc, Barante and 
other recent historians seem utterly refuted in their counter- 
statements of what happened at the guillotine. 

The guillotine! It is to the refrain of that terrible word 
that all these pages are written. The false and the true, the 
honest man and the rogue, each had histurn. First it was the 
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King, the Queen and the Court ; then it was the execution- 
ers themselves. But for the sense of retribution, the fate of 
all these haughty, full-blooded men—most of them in their 
prime and unprepared to die—would be unutterably sad. 
For it seems that the curse of the Terror fell more weightily 
upon the heads of its originators than upon the aristocrats 
themselves. Measuring life for life, adding the thought that 
they perished unhonored, the victims of their own designs, the 
fate of the Revolutionary chieftains strikes us as appalling. 
M. de Villiers’s translation is an excellent piece of work. 
The handsome volumes are provided with compendious in- 
dexes that will awaken the gratitude of the busy student. 





‘s Tracings ’’ 
By E. Scott O'Connor. The Century Co. 

THE TEST of an epigram is its ability to stand alone. 
Many a phrase which looks sparkling at first glance shows 
dull and lifeless when removed from its setting, while a bright 
thing in a stupid book shines far. Conversely, the most ex- 
acting environment for an epigram is among other epigrams, 
and the sayings whose brilliancy is not diminished by the 
society of their peers are indeed good saws. Of this kind 
are Miss O’Connor’s “ Tracings.” The little volume, com- 
pact of assorted wisdom, contains an introduction by Miss 
Repplier, which would be an ample voucher for the quality 
of Miss O’Connor’s reflections, did not these vouch imme- 
diately for themselves. The writer is no more pessimistic 
than a close observer of life must necessarily be. She is 
definite in thought and deft in expression. Word and idea 
fit each other as key and lock, and the door, be it said, is 
always worth the opening. The writer is more than merely 
clever, for mere cleverness often disregards the truth, whereas 
Miss O'Connor nowhere sacrifices verity to effect. She is 
keen, but never audacious, and the reader may trust both 
her penetration and her taste. Incidentally one may collect 
from these epigrams a body of doctrine on more than one 
subject. The few quotations following will serve not only 
to show the author’s style, but also to set forth a tolerably 
distinct philosophy of the affections :— 

‘* When Prudence is the pilot, love’s boat is in danger of ship- 
wreck.” 

‘**In the cells of a woman’s heart,’ states Experience, ‘love 
alone makes honey.’”’ 

‘* Venus asked Minerva to teach her wisdom. 
then be goddess of love,’ said Minerva.” 

‘** Where,’ asked one woman of another, ‘is the best place to 
keep a man’s heart ?’ ‘Away from his head,’ she replied.” 

‘* ‘Some parts of life,’ said Love, ‘ are greater than the whole.’” 

And here are the secrets of success made plain :— 

‘* A fool, wishing to read, went into the starlight. ‘Stars are 
of no use,’ said the fool.” 

‘« «] wish I had only had your chances,’ said a poor man to a 
rich friend. ‘Why! I picked them up after you had passed them 
by,’ answered the friend.” 

‘* ¢T often capture one prize,’ said Effort, ‘ when pursuing an- 
other in an opposite direction.’ ”’ 

‘** What helped you over the great obstacles of life?’ they 
asked a successful man. ‘The other obstacles,’ he answered.” 

‘« The best way to keep one’s energy is to expend it.” 

There are some seventy pages of these good things, and 
almost all are equally good. The little book is got up in a 
leather binding of excellent design, and is a satisfaction to 
the eye as well as to the mind. 


‘You could not 





THE Rev. Dr. John C. Stockbridge, who died in Providence, 
R. I., a year ago, edited and published ‘‘ The Annotated Cata- 
logue of the Harris Collection of American Poetry,” which is of 
particular value to libraries, public and private, the Harris collec- 
tion being one of the treasures of Brown University. At the time 
of his death Dr. Stockbridge left a few hundred unbound copiesof 
his work, which his widow, Mrs. J. C. Stockbridge, No. 257 Ben- 
efit Street, Providence, R. I., wishes to se'l at a greatly reduced 
price to universities, colleges, public libraries and owners of pri- 
vate libraries. 
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Grant Entombed 


The Critic's province being that of art and letters, the military 
and civic aspects of the dedication ceremonies on April 27 do not 
call for extended notice in its columns. The speeches have 
been reported by the daily press; and so have the details of the 
parades. The close of the exercises was decidedly impressive. A 
chorus under the direction of Mr. Frank Damrosch sang the Hal- 
lelujah Chorus from Handel's ‘* Messiah” and the Doxology; and 
the People’s Choral Union and the Oratorio Society of New York 
sang Wagner's ‘* Kaisermarch,” with words specially written for 
the occasion, and ‘‘ The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

In his speech, Gen. Horace Porter, President of the Grant 
Monument Association, to whose untiring energy the monument is 
largely due, paid hearty tribute to his associates, Mr. Elihu Root, 
the Vice-President of the Association; the late Mr. James C, Reed, 
its Secretary; Mr. Frederick D. Tappen, its Treasurer; Mr. D. O. 
Mills, Mr. Cornelius O'Reilly, the Chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee; Gen. Grenville M. Dodge, Mr. John H. Duncan, the 
architect; Mr. Edward F. Cregan of Chicago, who rendered in- 
valuable services in raising the fund; Col. G. L. Gillespie, U. S. 
Engineers; Mr. A. Dovflinger, the engineer of the Association; 
Mr. J. Massey Rhind, the sculptor; and Mr. John T. Brady, the 
contractor. 

THE MONUMENT 


Perhaps no edifice has ever been erected in the City of New 
York that has appealed so strongly and so generally to popular in- 
terest and sympathy as the Grant Monument. It is to be our one 
great memorial of the struggle for union; a monument not only to 
the foremost of our generals, but to the cause of ‘‘liberty and 
union” and, in a sense, to all who fought and died for that senti- 
ment. The site of the monument is unrivalled, upon the highest 
point of the island. Rising majestically from the Hudson it can 
be seen from the New Jersey highlands, from Long Island and 
afar from north and south. 

The design consists of a huge, nearly cubical base, surmounted 
by a cylindrical structure terminating in a cone, all executed in the 
finest of materials—a white granite of unusual strength and beauty. 
The front of the base (its southern side) is provided with a broad 
hexastyle Doric portico, beneath which is the portal. This porch 
with its broad flight of steps, does not cover the entire width of 
the front of the base, and is about two-thirds of its height. Its 
pediment is omitted, the flat entablature being intended to carry 
monumental statuary. 

The lines of the entablature are carried around the entire struc- 
ture, dividing the base agreeably into two stories. A broad, rich 
cornice crowns the base. The facade of the edifice is thus impos- 
ing, well proportioned and dignified ; but the remaining three sides, 
where the porch is replaced by four columns 7# antzs against 
a blank wall, or a wall pierced with small windows, are lacking in 
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interest. Above the base is the plain or blank attic, whose sloping 
lines above the facade fulfill the function.of a pediment ; on the other 
sides the attic is flat. At the angles, square pedestals for sculpture 
are provided. The cylinder which rises above the attic is encircled 
by an Ionic order of twenty-four attenuated columns resting upon 
a plain, circular wall, and standing well out from the wall of the 
cylinder, which is carried up above the order in a sort of secondary 
attic forming the base of the cone, This consists of a series of 
receding steps and terminates in a small, circular pedestal. The 
entire superstructure is well designed, and, except for the length of 
the columns, well-proportioned; but it is not large enough "to 
crown the ponderous base which carries it. This is, perhaps, the 
greatest defect of the design; the flat, triangular spaces left un- 
furnished above the angles of the attic appear to have no reason 
for existing. This is quite noticeable when seen from the front 
along the central axis, but when viewed from a diagonal position, 
as from Columbia University, its infelicity is heightened. 

Were the monument to be carried out in the same spirit as the 
classic mausoleums of antiquity, of which it is confessedly remi- 
niscent, its failings in point of proportion might be, to a large ex- 
tent, overcome, or at least diminished. It would then be considered, 
in its present state, a mere framework for the display of sculptural 
decoration. Not that the classic monuments were ever ill-propor- 
tioned; the tomb of King Mausolus at Halicarnassus and the 
Nereid tomb at Xanthus would have been models of beauty even 
if stripped of their sculptural adornment; but grace of proportion’ 
was in them made secondary to richness of ornuinent. This edi- 
fice, if built in classic Greece or under the Roman Empire, would 
have been embellished with sculpture from base to summit. A 
rich frieze in relief would have encircled the base between the 
mouldings of the lower order and the cornice; the flat, bare spaces 
at the angles would have carried large groups of statuary whose 
lines would lead up to the superstructure; groups or single figures 
would occupy the intercolumniations of the upper order, and a 
quadriga, or four horse chariot, would crown the apex of the cone, 

But in our day, such sumptuous adornment cannot be hoped 
for, and we shall have to be content with bigness and with the 
dignity of the monument’s location The only sculpture that is. 
proposed for the monument, it seems, is not of an extent or char- 
acter to aid the design materially. An equestrian statue of Gen- 
eral Grant upon a pedestal inserted in the steps before the portico, 
four equestrian statues above the columns, a small group sur- 
mounting the attic at its centre over the portal and supported by 
the figures shown in the cut, an insignificant urn upon each of the 
four angles where masses of sculpture are required, would seem to 
constitute the whole scheme of the monument’s proposed sculp- 
ture. A quadriga in its natural position is suggested in Castaigne’s 
drawing in The Century Magazine for April, but this is largely 
idealized. The words ‘‘Let Us Have Peace,” immortal as the 
hero that spoke them, alone confront the spectator, from above 
the entrance. 

The proportions of the interior are more felicitous, and the ab- 
sence of sculpture is not noticeable; indeed, such decoration is 
not required here so imperatively as upon the exterior. \ The posi- 
tion of the sarcophagus is quite similar to that in the tomb of 
Napoleon. In an open crypt surrounded by a parapet, the sar- 
cophagus rests upon a pedestal which raises it almost to the level of 
the floor of the parapet. The dome is nearly hemispherical and well 
proportioned, but iis appearance belies its construction, the iron 


















a which constitute its real strength being, of course, care- 
ully hidden from view. Thecolor effect within and without is 
onefof dazzling whiteness—the very opposite to that of the classic 
monuments, which were brilliantly colored. Unrelieved whiteness 
seems to prevail in American monuments, as was strongly evinced 
in the dazzling lustre of the ‘* White City.”’ It is certainly a beauti- 
ful effect, chiefly because it is truthful; in the present instance it 
lends a necessary brightness under the often leaden skies of our 
northern latitude. 

THE MEDAL 


The Grant medal issued by the American Numismatic and Ar- 
chzological Society of New York bears, as can be seen in the ac- 
companying illustrations, on its obverse a head of Gen. Grant, 
representing him as he appeared about the time of the battle of 
Shiloh, and the seal of the Society; and on its reverse a picture of 
the completed monument, with the date of its dedication. The 
designs for the medal were prepared by Messrs. Tiffany & Co., 
under the directions of the Society; and the die-cutting is also 
their work. 

This is the fifth commemorative medal isseed by the American 
Numismatic and Archzological Society. Its first was devoted to 
Abraham Lincoln (1866); its second was the Washington medal 
(1883); its third the Centennial medal (1893); and its fourth the 
Muhlenberg medal (1894). The Society, which is domiciled at 
17, West 43rd Street, recently celebrated its thirty-ninth anniver- 
sary. , 

» Copies of the Grant medal in bronze may be purchased through 
Messrs. Tiffany & Co. 
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A READER OF THIS page hands me the bulletin of a small li- 
brary somewhere in the State of Washington. It is printed ct 
Seattle, and makes an extraordinary revelation of the possibilities 
of the printing-offices of that wide-awake city; for in the first 
issue, containing the library's catalogue in full, I find some names 
and titles that have undergone a sea-change at the hands of the 
compositor, Thus, we find mention of such authors as J. M. 
Baire, Axel, Dumas, A. W. Greeley, I. K. Marvel, Mrs. John 
Oliphant, W. C. Russal, Stepnick, John Strange Winters ard 
Charlotte M. Young, and such books as ‘‘Charles Anchester,”’ 
‘The Last of the Mohecians,” ‘‘Queemes Whim,” ‘‘ Romala,”. 
‘*A Crack Country,” ‘*‘ Under the Deodards,” ‘‘ The Newcom- 
ers,” ‘* Derrick Vaughan—Novelists," ‘‘ Agnes of the Sorrento,” 
‘*In the Old Chauteau,” ‘‘Opening Chestnut Burr,” ‘‘ Bible 
Manuel,” ** Journal of a Life in the High-,”’ ‘« Eloine,” ‘‘ Mauva’s 
Revenge,” and—most delicious of misprints!—‘‘ The Gin Maker 
of Glasgow.” After this one is not surprised to see attributed to 
Sara Jeannette Duncan (who appears here as Z. J. Duncan) 
such fascinating romances as ‘*The Duchess,” ‘‘ Molly Bann,” 
etc. Elsewhere in this valuable leaflet one finds that 7he Review 
of Reviews is ‘‘ pulished ” every month, and that there is ‘‘ another 
good article” in Harper's by ‘‘Capt. Makans.”’ 

Ca. 
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THE April number of Pearson s Magazine has an interesting 
symposium by certain writers as to the number of words they 
write daily. The figures, tabulated by 7he Academy, are as fol- 
lows :— 


Mr. W. L. Alden 4000 
Mr. Frankfort Moore 4000 
Mr. Robert Barr 4000 


3000 to 4000 
1500 to 2000 


‘** John Strange Winter” . 
Dr. Conan Doyle 


Mr. Max Pemberton 1500 

Mr. W. Le Queux 1500 

Sir Walter Besant ; ° . 1000 

‘* John Oliver Hobbes” . ° « 150 
Ga. 


Mr. H. G, WELLS has written as many as 7000 words per day, , 
but he does not work at this rate now. Mr. Crockett sometimes 
writes 5000 words, and sometimes not morethan 800. The latter 
number is small for a man who often begins work before sunrise. 
Mr. Blackmore does not state his daily stint. He replies to the 
editor’s inquiries in verse :— 

‘¢ The proper point about a book— 
Or be it praised or smitten— 


Is not to ask how long it took, 
But what it is when written.” 


@a. 

I KNOw of an American author who works till he comes to the 
end of his ink. He writes with a fountain-pen, which holds about 
10,000 words. When the ink ceases to flow, the fountain of his 
inspiration dries up, also. 

@a. 


I GIVE HEREWITH a facsimile of a page from the log of the 
Mayflower, reproduced from Zhe Sketch. The precious book was 
photographed by Mr. T. W. Lascelles at the Sanctuary, West- 
minster. 
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IF YOU WISH to perpetuate an error, print it ina book. No 
mount of newspaper correction will correct it. And it is ten to 
one that the author of the book will let it stand in subsequent edi- 
tions. 1am moved to this deliverance by receiving from a clip- 
ping bureau the appended extract from Book Bits, a London pub- 
lication :— 

When Max O’Rell left Liverpool for his first trip to America, he 
found awaiting him an invitation from the editor of the New York 
Critic to write an article upon his preconceived notions of Amer- 
ica. ‘*An Englishman or a Frenchman,” says Max O’Rell, 
‘* would never dream of asking a foreigner such a question. They 
are clearly persuaded of the superiority of their respective coun- 
tries, and spare foreigners the mortification of making fools of 
themselves. An Englishman will not say he hates a foreigner. 
An Englishman hates nobody. Nor does he despise a// foreign- 
ers. A Frenchman likes foreigners, but pities them from the bot- 
tom of his heart.” 

Qa. 


Ir M. BLOUET were not a professional ‘‘funny man,” the 
letter that seems to have afforded him so much amusement would 
not have been sent to him. It was expected to bring forth a hu- 
morous article from his pen. What it did bring forth was an an- 
ecdote in his lectures and his book. I have called attention to this 
fact before, but I despair of catching up with the witty Franco- 
Englishman. After all, it were too much to expect a professional 
humorist to see the humor of a situation not created by himself. 
One of Mr. Barrie’s characters argues—humorously enough—that 
a man should not be required to see a joke as well as to make it, 
as that would be to insist upon one person’s doing the work of 
two. But I never yet have met the man who could not see his 
own joke even better than the person to whom it was addressed. 
The typical Scotchman is said to ‘‘ joke with deefeculty.” The 
typical humorist of any nationality has the same difficulty in rec- 
ognizing another joker's jest. 

Sa. 


IN HIS recently published diary, Sir M. E. Grant Duff tells an 
amusing anecdote of Carlyle and Emerson, related to him by 
Kingsley :-— 

‘The most dyspeptic of philosophers had been terribly bored by 
the persistent optimism of his friend Emerson. ‘I thought,’ he 
said, ‘that I would try to cure him, so I took him to some of the 
lowest parts of London, and showed him all that was going on 
there. This done I turned to him saying, ‘‘ And noo, man, d'ye 
believe in the deevil noo?” ‘Oh no,” he replied, ‘‘ all these peo- 
ple seem to me only part of the great machine, and, on the whole, 
I think they are doing their work satisfactorily.” ’ ‘Then,’ con- 
tinued the Sage, ‘I took him doon to the Hoose o’ Commons, where 
they put us under the gallery. There I showed him ‘‘ae chiel 
getting up after anither and leeing and leeing.” Then I turned to 
him and said, ‘‘ And noo, man, d'ye believe in the deevil noo?” 
He made me, however, just the same answer as before, and then 
I gave him up in despair !’”’ 

@a. 


BOOK-STEALING has been reduced to a science in London. 
Apropos of the recent theft of two of the scarcest of the Kelm- 
scott Press books from a Cheapside dealer, The Westminster 
Gazette gives some interesting particulars as to how such things 
are done :— 


‘* Sometimes the thief leaves behind him another volume which is 
outwardly the same as the one taken. A single leaf is often all 
that he wants to complete a volume, and in this event he simply 
slips in a piece of. wet string and puts the book back on the 
shelves; then, when the leaf has been rotted through, he returns 
and carries it off. Occasionally, as in the case of the house- 

inter who carried off the first edition of Burns from Lord Rose- 

y’s house, the thief is ignorant of the value of the book; but 
the most daring thefts are usually committed by those who know 
something about the subject—broken-down publishers, literary 
hacks who have seen better days, and so on.” 


6a. 
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CoryRiGHT BY D, APPLETON & Co, 
Mr. EDWARD BELLAMY 


NO NOVEL of modern times, not even ‘‘ Trilby,”’ has had the 
great success of Mr. Edward Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward.” 
Over 400,000 copies have been sold in this country alone, while 
nearly as many were sold in England, and translations of the book 
have been made into nearly every civilized language. None of 
these foreign editions, however, has been of much pecuniary ad- 
vantage to the author, for they were made before the days of in- 
terna‘ional copyright. Now he will reap his reward, and those 
who scoff at the advantages of the international copyright law to 
the American author may perhaps change their views when they 
hear what Mr. Bellamy makes out of the better arrangement. 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. will publish his new book, ‘‘ Equality,” 
as has already been announced in these columns, and they hope 
to have it ready by the end of May. 


SA. 
MR. BELLAMY'’S success did not come out of a clear sky, for 


he was a well-known writer before ‘‘ Looking Backward ” was 
published. He has not written a great deal, however, and it is to 
his credit that be has rested on his laurels for the past nine years 
and published nothing since his great success of 1888. He is still 
a young man, for I call a man on the sunny side of fifty young, 
and Mr. Bellamy will not celebrate his semicentennial for three 
years tocome. He still lives at Chicopee Falls, Mass., where he 
was born, and does not seem to share with so many authors the 
mad desire for city life. ~ 
GA. 

LONDON is to have a new theatre, somewhat on the plan of the 
late Theatre of Arts and Letters of this city. It will be called the 
New Century Theatre, and Ibsen will be its strength and bulwark, 
though Stevenson and Henley are to have a chance. I know 
those plays of Stevenson and Henley. The Messrs. Scribner 
printed them in beautiful style, but the public did not appreciate 
them as reading plays. Perhaps it will like them better when 
acted. The ‘‘ provisional committee ” of the new theatre consists 
of Miss Elizabeth Robins, Mr. William Archer, Mr. Massingham 
and Mr. Surto. According to their prospectus their aim will be 

‘To provide a permanent machinery for the production, from 
time to time, of plays of intrinsic interest which find no place on 
the stage in the ordinary way of theatrical business. At the same 
time, they would have it clearly understood that they do not go 
in search of the esoteric, the eccentric, or the mystic; that they 
are devoted to no special school or tendency; that their produc- 
tions will not be exclusively ‘literary,’ in the narrow sense of the 
word, and still less educational or instructive; that they do 
not propose, in a word, to present the undramatic drama in any 
of its disguises. They will welcome all acting plays, of a certain 
standard of intrinsic merit, which are likely to interest the intelli- 
gent public to whom they appeal.” (See London Letter, p. 308.) 
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‘¢ The Edge of the Orient’’ 
By Robert Howard Russell, Charles Scribner's Sons, 


ALONG the shores of the Adriatic Sea there is still easily reached 
a land of joy and delight for the winter traveler. Here are glorious 
skies, mountains and strands, with ancient and interesting peoples 
wearing picturesque costumes. It is a strip of earth out of the 
beaten rounds of European travel, where Roman and Byzantine 
monuments abound. These lands, once subject or neighbor to 
Venice, were fought over by Christian and Turk until oppressed 
manhood asserted itself and drove out the brutal followers of the 
Prophet. Though historians like Edward A. Freeman have given 
us the historic perspective and setting, and English architects have 
told us of the monuments, yet a good traveler’s book describing 
the region is rare. Mr. Russell's pen is nimble. And his own 
kodak and local photographers have aided him in giving us a very 
readable book. From Vienna he takes us to Trieste and amid the 
lovely islands of the Adriatic, where still remain ruins of Venetian 
fortresses, or where still rises the Lion of St. Mark. He brings us 
into harbors that seem mfade for the painter and cities that are still 
bright and beautiful. How odd it is to find whole villages built in- 
side of old Roman palaces! Ragusa, the original, we are told, of 
the word ‘‘ argosy,’’ the city of sieges and plagues and war, seems 
a very picturesque place. The eyes of pretty maidens sparkle now 
as of yore with the bright I'ght of life, which ages of vicissitude 
did not extinguish. 

We have a spirited account of Montenegro. Then, leaving the 
land of the Black Mountains, we come into new regions, of abomin- 
ation to the humanitarian, of fascination to the artist. Constan- 
t'nople, Smyrna, Salonica, Beyrout and Damascus are visited, and 
we have a good deal about the Turk in his various forms of fat- 
ness, grossness, po>mp and splendor. Then we follow the author 
along the usual beaten route of Alexandria and Cairo, Luxor and 
Assouan. Mr. Russell's style is lively and pleasing, and the abund- 
ance of his illustrations will be found fully as delightful to enjoy as 
his text. Altogether, this is just the book for the happy man who 
has before him a season of leisure and wishes to spend it well— 
’ provided, of course, that the war does not make the region too 
unsafe for comfort. Even so, it will be found excellent when one 
wants to travel but cannot, or when one has planned to go, or has 
been and come back. 





‘¢ The Princess Desiree ’’ 
By Clementina Black. Longmans, Green & Co, 


IT 1S quite evident that there are currents, by what occult forces 
set in motion we have not been able to determine, which flow 
through the minds of novelists and tend to set them all telling the 
same story at once. So much is this true that it behooves the 
author who thirsts for the glory of the pioneer in any field to make 
all speed with his writing lest some more rapid pen should first set 
down what he is perhaps, with Horatian deliberation, intending to 
keep close for his full nine years. If Stevenson had waited much 
longer with ‘‘ Prince Otto,” he might have been charged by 
some critics with being a mere imitator of ‘‘ The Prisoner of 
Zenda’’; and they may perhaps find that ‘‘ The Princess Désirée”’ 
was in like manner inspired by one or other of these delectable ro- 
mances, Whether or not this is so need not seriously concern us; 
it 1s of much greater import to know that the thing is very well 
done, no matter how it came to be. It makes an extremely pleas- 
ing story; and the Princess must surely have been named in 
a prophetic, or, as pedantic grammarians would say, a proleptic 
sense, so desirable does she prove to be at the period when we 
make her acquaintance. 

‘* All princesses,” says the Abbé who draws the curtain in the 
first two pages, ‘‘ have attractions for the young, the romantic and 


the hot-headed"’; but one need not belong to these vivacious ° 


classes to fall under the spell of the charming Désirée Amadea, or 
forbear to cavil at the promptitude with which Ludovic de Saintré 
casts aside his reasoned convictions of opposition to monarchical 
institutions. A much more hardened republican might have 
yielded to such attractions, and we are only glad that she is 
fortunate enough to find the aid of such a brave and accomplished 
cavalier in the midst of the dynastic complications and intrigues 
which agitate the Grand Duchy of Felsenheim. The story runs 
smoothly to the inevitable end, and, whether amid the clash of 
swords or the murmurs of nascent love, is all the better of an 
excellent and well considered style. If we are to consort with 
Serenities and various Highnesses, it is eminently satisfactory to 


find them speaking after the manner of their kind, and not, as in- 


an unfortunate romance of this class which we were obliged to 
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criticise a year or two ago, in the plainest of ‘‘plain United 
States.” Some of the descriptive passages, moreover, have a 
dainty apple-blossom grace not unworthy of ‘‘ Prince Otto”’ itself. 





‘¢ Buddhism ”’ 
By T. W. Rhys-Davids. 
Sons, 

WHILE awaiting the endowment of popular lecture courses on 
the history of religions, somewhat after the style of the Hibbert 
lectures in England, to be delivered annually by the best scholars 
of Europe and this country in various cities, a beginning has been 
made by a committee representing various institutions. Dr. T. W. 
Rhys- Davids gave the first series, on Buddhism, during the win- 
ter of 1894-95, at Cornell University and in Boston, Brooklyn, 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. These lectures, pub- 
lished in book-form, show the same powers and the same limita- 
tations that his previous volumes reveal. His point of view con- 
cerning Buddhism is, that only that portion of this great religion 
which has scriptures in P4li ought properly to be called after the 
name of the Buddha. One will therefore find in this volume very 
little, indeed, about the Buddhism of the overwhelming majority 
of Buddhists, Furthermore, the critical notes made by this Sec- 
retary and Librarian of the Royal Asiatic Society, on Prof. Max 
Miiller and other scholars, have an unpleasant flavor of dogma- 
tism, which is almost personal, while a more liberal mind might 
at least have noticed scholars who disagree. 

In the six lectures here set forth, the author summarizes the 
theories in India before Buddhism, and then proceeds to sketch 
the authorities on which our knowledge of the religion is based. 
In opposition to the theories of Prof. Kern of London and some 
of the German scholars, Dr. Davids considers Gotama a historic 
personage, born at Kapila-Vastu about 600 B.C., though he 
shows that the legends making him the son of the king are of 
later origin. In opening the secret of Buddhism, he discusses 
Karma, the impermanence of things, the future life and the noble 
eight- fold path of virtue, and shows how absent from the Bud- 
dhist conception is the idea of a personal, individual soul. The 
salvation of the Buddhist is not, accurately speaking, a salvation 
from hell or from sin, but rather a salvation from individuality. The 
Wheel of Life is an attempt to describe the real causes which 
keep men bound in the whirlpool of re-birth, and salvation is es- 
cape from this unending, hopeless Wheel, on which the ordinary 
man is relentlessly whirled around. In Gotama’s view, victory is 
to be gained by the destruction of ignorance and enjoyed in this 
life, and in this life only :— 

‘¢ This is what is meant by the Buddhist ideal of Arahatship— 
the life of a man made perfect by insight, the life of a man who 
has traveled along the ‘ Noble Eight-fold Path’ and broken all the 
‘Fetters’ and carried out in its entirety the Buddhist system of 
self-culture and self-control. The Christian analogue to this state 
of mind (which, in English books on Buddhism, is usually Nir- 
vana), is the advent of the Kingdom of Heaven within a man, 
the ‘peace that passeth understanding.’”’ 

The final chapter gives some notes on the history of Buddhism, 
specially noticing the movement among us which has been called 
Theosophy, in which the lecturer proves that what is called ‘* es- 
oteric Buddhism ” is not Buddhism in any real sense of the word, 
for the original Buddhism is the very contrary of esoteric. There 
is a good index. 


Its History and Literature. G. P. Putnam's 





‘¢ Literary Landmarks ’”’ 
2. Of Florence, 3. Of Venice. By Laurence Hutton. 
Harper & Bros. 

MucH of the delight accruing to the sentimental pilgrim from a 
sojourn in foreign parts flows from hunting up the literary associa- 
tions of the spots he visits and seeing with his own eyes localities 
associated with celebrated names. What would Weimar be, 
beautiful as it may be naturally, without the sovereign presence 
of Goethe and Schiller and Wieland and Herder? A plain little 
German town without special distinction, like a hundred others of 
its kind. The interest felt in Bordeaux or Besangon, in Vaucluse 
or Alcola, is the literary association with Montaigne and Montes- 
quieu, with Victor Hugo, Petrarch’s Laura, and the immortal 
Cervantes. How many little hamlets like Stratford or Upsala 
have been lifted into immortality by the mere fact th .t a Shake- 
speare or a Linnzus lived or died there! Literary and poetic asso- 
ciations thus hallow a spot and enshrine it tenderly in t'1e memory 
of the traveller. 


1. Of Rome. 
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It was a most happy idea of Mr. Hutton to seize upon this 
weakness of human nature, and to set down the visits of the poets 
and historians and artists to the great cities of the world, to in- 
dicate the houses they lived, and sometimes died, in, to point out 
th-ir grass-grown, violet-scented graves in foreign cemeteries, 
their studios in Rome and Florence and Venice, and the places 


consecrated by the production of their works. In Rome (1) he 
starts with Cicero, Horace and Virgil, and ends with Shelley and 
Keats and Hawthorne. In Florence (2), Dante, Boccaccio, the 
‘starry ” Galileo and Savonarola overshadow, but do not oblit- 
erate, the precious memories of Casa Guidi’s windows, the Villa 
Landor, the associations with Romola, Theodore Parker, Long- 
fellow and a multitudinous host of interesting men and women 
who have forever linked their names with the city on the Arno. 
Here Mr. Hutton has made some original researches and added 
to our knowledge of the peregrinations and dwelling-places of 
Dante and Boccaccio. In Rome he follows Hare, Middleton, 
Forbes and Lanciani rather too faithfully to be original, besides 
omitting countless things connected with Raphael, Michael An- 
gelo and other demi-gods of art and literature. Necessary limita- 
tions, however, impose themselves on a subject of this kind, and 
in cities so crowded with historic and memorable figures as Rome 
and Florence, one hardly-knows where to begin, or where to 
leave off. Augustus Hare has so far done the most admirable 
and effective work of this kind for London, Paris and the two 
Italian cities; anyone who comes after him in this field must, in- 
deed, be a gleaner. The high tributes paid to Hawthorne's 
** Note Books” and Howells’s *‘ Italian Journeys” in these vol- 
umes, make these books still more indispensable hereafter to the 
guild of travellers. 

It is not to be wondered at that the Queen of the Adriatic has 
cast her spell upon Mr. Hutton (3). Heis not the first man-of- 
letters by any means (and of this his book is the fullest evidence) 
to find that, as even Dickens found, ‘‘ the gorgeous and wonder- 
ful reality of Venice is beyond the fancy of the wildest dreamer.” 
Following, however, the plan of the series, he is concerned here, 
not s» much with the picturesque and artistic glories of the place 
as with its countless bookish associations, with what he calls, in 
Isaac D'Israeli’s phrase, ‘‘the animated residences of genius.” 
Memories of the most oddly diverse personalities meet the travel- 
ler inevery street orcanal. The ghost of Petrarch may welcome 
George Eliot to ‘‘ the choir invisible,” or the shade of Addison 
frown reprovingly as he finds Lord Byron still hovering round the 
scene of his flirtations with his landlord’s young wife; while G. 
P. R, James, by the queerest irony of fate, lies buried in almost 
the only spot of Europe where ‘‘a solitary horseman ” might wot 
have been seen. Ruskin and Browning, Milton and Montaigne, 
Shelley and Lowell—but Mr. Hutton has space, and we have not, 
to trace the footsteps of these and many another up and down the 
narrow streets. 





Classical Philology 


THE seventh volume of the ‘‘ Harvard Studies in Classical Phi- 
lology”’ is called the ‘‘ Lane Volume,” ‘‘the articles being con- 
tributed by former pupils or present colleagues of George Martin 
Lane, Pope Professor of Latin Emeritus, in commemoration of the 
happy completion of fifty years since he received his first degree in 
Arts from Harvard College.” A graceful Latin dedication con- 
veys the congratulations of the contributors; the contents cover 
a wide range of subjects in grammar, literature and antiquities. 
Prof. Goodwin writes on ‘‘ The Extent of the Deliberative Construc- 
tion in Relative Clauses in Greek,” Prof. Greenough on ‘‘ Some 
Features of the Contrary to Fact Construction,” Prof. Allen on the 
‘‘Ancient Instruments for Confining the Person,” Prof. C. 
L. Smith on ‘‘Cicero’s Journey into Exile,” and Prof. J. H. 
Wright on ‘Five Interesting Greek Imperatives.” There is a 
study of the ‘‘ Plot of the Agamemnon,” by Louis Dyer of Balliol 
College, Oxford; and William Everett contributes ‘‘ Studies in the 
Text of Lucretius.” Other contributions are: ‘‘Syllabification in 
Roman Speech,” by Wm. Gardner Hale; ‘‘ Musonius the Etrus- 
can,” by C. P, Parker; ‘‘Notes on the Anapzsts of Aischylos,” 
by Herbert Weir Smyth; ‘‘The Dates of the Exiles of Peisistra- 
tos,” by Harold N. Fowler; ‘‘Coronelli’s Map of Athens,” by J. 
R. Wheeler; ‘‘Notes on Persius” and on ‘‘ Suetonius,” by 
Morris H. Morgan and A. A. Howard; ‘‘ Varia Critica,” on 
passages in Livy, Terence and Euripides, by H. W. Hayley; 
‘A Point of Order in Greek and Latin,” dealing with the position 
of the copula, by J. W. H. Walden; and ‘‘ Omens and Augury in 
Plautus,” by C. B. Gulick. While the whole volume may fairly 
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be called valuable, the articles by Prof. Allen and Prof. Hale stand 
out from the rest as being particularly suggestive. (Ginn & Co.) 
@a 

Mr. CECIL TORR, who is best known to American readers as 
the author of ‘‘ Ancient Ships,” has written a brochure ‘‘ On the 
Interpretation of Greek Music,” the gist of which is, that the 
prevalent method of transcribing ancient Greek music is calcu- 
lated to give a wrong impression of it. The conclusion may best 
be stated in his own words:—‘‘ There is consequently a serious 
fault in much that has been written of late about the music of the 
ancients. Transcripts have been made upon a plan that necessa- 
rily gives the wrong pitch to twenty notes out of every twenty-one, 
and does not necessarily give the right pitch to the twenty-first, 
while it probably is just as much at fault in the duration of the 
notes and their intensity. Arguments have been founded on these 
transcripts, as though all originals had now been superseded; and 
the conclusions are astonishing. In fact, some ancient music has 
actually been compared to works of Beethoven and Wagner, from 
which it differs fundamentally. But this was perhaps to be ex- 
pected when so many schdlars and musicians have plunged into a 
higher criticism of ancient music without taking the trouble to 
make themselves acquainted with the notes.” A careful reading 
of Mr. Torr’s argument several times has deepened the conviction, 
on the part of the reviewer, that there is much truth in what he 
says, though his position in the matter is extreme. The system 
of transcription which he proposes is simple and accurate. (Lon- 
don: Henry Frowde.) 


@A. 


STUDENTS of Greek music, not already aware of the fact, will 
be pleased to know that the text of the Greek writers on the sub- 
ject has now been issued in a convenient form in the Teubner 
series, followed by fragments of melodies discovered up to the date 
of publication (New York: Lemcke & Buechner.)——-THERE IS, 
also, an interesting ‘‘ Study of the Sapphic Stanza,” by J. S. Tuni- 
son, with notes and a couple of airs in the ancient modes by H. 
E. Krehbiel, in The Denzson Quarterly for April, 1896.——THE 
FIFTH volume of the ‘‘ Cornell Studies in Classical Philology ”’ is 
devoted to an ‘‘ Index Antiphonteus,” by F. L. Van Cleef. The 
‘* Index” is a well-planned and conscientious piece of work, and 
(to judge from the inspection of specimen passages) above the 
average in point of accuracy. It will be found a useful addition 
to the working library of the classical student. (Ginn & Co.) 





New Books and New Editions 

‘*IN THE CONDUCT of morning prayers at Harvard University, 
the Preachers to the University usually say a few plain words to 
interpret or enforce the Bible lesson which has been read, The 
entire service is but fifteen minutes long, so that this little address 
must occupy not more than two or three minutes, and can at the 
best indicate only a single wholesome thought with which a young 
man may begin his day.” Thus Dr. Francis Greenwood Pea- 
body, Professor of Christian Morals in the University, introduces 
his ‘‘ Mornings in the College Chapel,” acollection of ninety-one 
of his brief talks. He has done well to bring them before a 
larger audience, since they are of rare excellence, and the ‘‘ whole- 
some thoughts” will prove suggestive and inspiriting to many be- 
sides the students to whom they were originally addressed. The 
themes are mostly drawn from the New Testament—the parables, 
the beatitudes, the Lord’s Prayer, the events of Passion week 
and Paul’s letters supplying a large portion,—and are admirably 
adapted to the occasion. Dr. Peabody's treatment is fresh and 
vigorous. Old and familiar passages glow with a new brightness 
under his touch. He is a master of the art of saying a great deal 
in a few words, and these three-minute discourses are rich in ideas, 
and more effective than the hour sermons into which they might 
be expanded. The volume is a welcome addition to the literature 
of practical, everyday religion. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


@aA. 


Pror. CHURCH has now carried his ‘‘ Stories from English His- 
tory” down to a recent day, the third part, which is before us, 
opening with Cromwell as Lord Protector and ending with the 
Indian Mutiny. The method adopted is well suited for young 
readers, in selecting salient, epoch-making events or the greatest 
personalities for treatment in each chapter, thus giving the effect, 
so to speak, of a whole period without making the book too 
heavy. An original and rather commendable feature is the tran- 
scription, almost verbatim, of the account of the. plague and fire 
of 1666 from Defoe. Dealing as it does with comparatively 
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modern events,the book is commendable for its evident attempt 
at impartiality: there is scarcely a word that the most confirmed 
Jacobite or the most patriotic American could reasonably object 
to—though in the latter case the brief statement that ‘‘ it was 
about tea that the final quarrel took place” seems a little too con- 
cise. It is amusing to find Prof. Church quoting ‘‘Shall Tre- 
lawney Die?"’ as having been sung by the Cornishmen when the 
Bishop was in the Tower; Hawker of Morwenstow, if we mistake 
not, composed the ballad and mystified some of his friends, but 
we thought most people knew the truth by this time. (The Mac- 
millan Co.) 
@Aa. 

‘* Lives of great men all remind us "’—or, if they do not, it is 
because we fail to improve the abundant opportunities of becom- 
ing acquainted with them. Each year seems a little more prolific 
than the preceding one in biographies of those who have achieved 
success. Among the latest of such books is William M. Thayer's 
‘*Men Who Win; or, Making Things Happen.” As the title in- 
dicates, the author scouts the popular notion of luck, and main- 
tains that good fortune is but another name for hard work. ‘‘ There 
is no chance in human life. It is plan, purpose, aiming at the 
mark and hitting it, that succeeds,”’ In illustration of this idea, 
he brings forward seventeen representative men, and undertakes 
to show how they reached the top of the ladder. Spurgeon, 
Beecher, Goodyear, Whittier, Fremont, Agassiz, Budgett, Living- 
stone—these are some of the familiar names, whose stories have 
. been told so often that it would seem impossible to find anything 
new to say about them. However, Mr. Thayer is always an 
agreeable writer,and these sketches are very pleasant reading, and 
well calculated to encourage young people to make the most of 
themselves, (Thomas Nelson & Sons.) 

@a. 

A COMPANION volume to this is ‘‘ Women Who Win; or, 
Making Things Happen,” by the same author. One of the 
greatest errors of former ages was the theory of sex in souls, the 
claim that men must do the world’s work, while women must be 
silent in the churches, avoid the higher education, keep out of the 
usual industries, and accept, without murmuring, a position which 
implied inferiority and incapacity. To prove the falsity of such 
views, to establish the fact that men have no monopoly of genius, 
ability, health, strength, endurance or energy, but that industry, 
self-reliance and perseverance assure true success without regard 
to sex, Mr. Thayer selects fifteen women, such as Mrs. Stowe, 
Florence Nightingale, Miss Dix, Miss Barton, Miss Willard, 
Queen Victoria, Mrs. Livermore, Jenny Lind and others, whose 
lives he recounts in his usual attractive way. No more suggestive 
or stimulating volume could be put into the hands of an aspiring 
young woman. (Thomas Nelson & Sons.) 

@A. 

THE DOLOMITE region has not become so generally known to 
tourists as its peculiar and remarkable attractions deserve—per- 
haps because no satisfactory guide-book to the district has been in 
the market. Baedeker’s ‘* Eastern Alps” gives some fifteen pages 
to it, which are good in their way, like everything of Baedeker’s, 
but not sufficiently full and minute for any but the hurried visitor. 
At last we have in ‘‘ Through the Dolomites,” by the Rev. Alex- 
ander Robertson, D.D., a manual which is all that the leisurely 
traveller could desire for this ‘‘ Scotland of Italy,” as it has been 
aptly called. The journey from Venice to Tolbach is fully de- 
scribed, with side excursions galore; and detailed information is 
given concerning routes, distances, hotels, expenses and all the 
minutia of the trip. A map of the region is included; and forty- 
two full-page illustrations of scenery, mostly from photographs, 
add to the attractiveness of the book, both for the actual tourist 
and the fireside traveller, The typographical execution is superior 


to that of the average guide-book. (Imported by Charles Scribner's - 


Sons.)——-A_ NEw, revised and enlarged edition of ‘‘ Walks in 
Florence,” by the Misses Horner, in two volumes, brings this val- 
uable work fully up to the times. The many changes that have 
taken place in this city in recent years are duly recorded, and sev- 
eral interesting chap:ers on the neighborhood have been added. 
The illustrations have also been increased. In its present form it 
will continue to be, as it has been for years, by far the best guide 
and companion for the tourist and foreign resident in Florence. 


We can hardly imagine a ketter one. (Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons.) 


@A. 
THE continued popularity of ‘‘ A Satchel Guide for the Vaca- 
tion Tourist in Europe” is but a just reward for its author’s con- 
scientious vigilance in keeping it up to date. The twenty-sixth 
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annual edition (we do not speak of the many editions of each) has 
come to hand in ample time for the vacation tourist who wishes to 
make the most of his leisure and money. Indeed, a thorough 
study of the volume should be undertaken before the trip is begun, 
for even the leisure of the ocean voyage will prove all too short to 
master the many hints—almost stenographic in their condensation 
—it contains, We doubt the necessity of recommending the book 
still further: it has established itself so firmly, that no one who 
contemplates a trip abroad will be ignorant of its existence, or, if 
so, likely to remain in that benighted condition, once he has men- 
tioned his plan. We welcome the handsome, well-printed little 
volume somewhat wistfully, for, while it will guide many through 
happy days abroad, it only reminds us, rather early, of the 
tortures of midsummer at an editorial desk in seething New 
York. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)——‘‘THE Anglo-American 
Annual for 1896-97” contains a deal of matter useful to the 
tourist in France, and particularly to English and American resi- 
dents in Paris: a street directory, lists of residents, retail and 
wholesale merchants, professional men, artists, educational insti- 
tutions, periodicals, etc., with information on custom-house duties, 
conveyances, cable rates and the like. Maps and plans add to its 
utility, and portraits of distinguished foreign residents illustrate it. 
(Brentano’s. ) 
ea 

THE DAINTY edition of Johnson's ‘‘ Lives of the Poets,’’ ed- 
ited by Mr. Arthur Waugh, is completed by the publication of 
Vol. VI. Among the authors considered are Thomeon, Collins, 
Shenstone, Young, and Gray, with sundry others of lesser note, 
like ‘‘Namby Pamby” Philips, West, Dyer, and Mallet. The 
portraits are of Thomson, Collins, Young, Gray, and Johnson; 
the last forms the frontispiece and is particularly interesting as 
showing the Doctor without his wig. It is taken direct from a 
painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds never before reproduced. One is 
so used to the bewigged portraits that at first he can hardly be- 
lieve that this is veritably a counterfeit presentment of Johnson. 
The portrait in Vol. 1 was made when the ‘‘ Lives” were first 
published, and is from a painting by James Barry. A notable 
feature of this concluding volume is the index to the complete 
work, filling thirty-six double-columned pages of fine print. (Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

@a. 

AN AMERICAN edition of Dr. Adolphus William Ward's ‘‘ Pope’s 
Poetical Works” differs only by very slight additions from the En- 
glish. It is in two comfortable and pleasantly bound volumes, and 
by the use of rather small type contrives to include not only the 
whole of Pope, his own notes as well as his verse, but also a full 
and scholarly introductory memoir by Dr.Ward and a supply of 
elucidations in foot-notes which seem to strike a happy mean be- 
tween undue prolixity and unsatisfying curtness. (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co.) A NEW edition has been issued of Frank Preston Stearns’s 
‘« The Real and Ideal in Literature,” a review of which was given 
in these columns shortly after the first appearance of the work, in 
1892. Originally brought out by J. G. Cupples Co., it has now 
been added to the list of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ——THE 
Hon. Carl Schurz’s address on ‘*‘ The Spoils System,” delivered 
before the Civil Service Reform League, in Washington, on 12 
Dec. 1895, has been published in book-form. (Philadelphia: Henry 
Altemus.)——-PARTS 7 and 8 of ‘‘ The People’s Standard History 
of the United States” continue that popular work in a satisfactory 
manner. ‘The former number contains a very serviceable, hand- 
somely colored full-page illustration of flags, uniforms, currency 
and arms of the Revolution. .(New York: Woolfall Co.) 


London Letter 


THERE Is certainly an immense revival of interest in the Brontés 
just now, and all lovers of literature will be glad that this is so. 
Still, one may confess to an apprehension that good work of this 
sort may easily be overdone, and it is an old truism that to praise 
your man by disparagement of the rest of the world is not the sin- 
cerest form of flattery. On Saturday last the Bronté Museum 
was re-opened to the public—a most desirable thing in every way. 
Moreover, who could be chosen more fittingly to perform the cere- 
mony this year than Mr. Clement Shorter, whose worthy book has 
done so much to revive the Bronté popularity. Further, so far as 
the reports.run, Mr. Shorter’s speech seems to have been charac- 
terized by an eminent amount of discretion and good taste, to 
have been, indeed, exactly in the right tone for the occasion. But 
why should Dr, Robertson Nicoll, that genial and impulsive friend 
of us all, think it necessary to laud Charlotte Bronté by an im- 
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plied disparagement of Addison? Or how else are we to inter- 
pret his reported words? Referring to the moving peroration of 
Johnson’s article upon Addison, in the ‘‘ Lives of the Poets,’ Dr. 
Nicoll is said to have remarked that ‘‘it used to be said that if 
you want to learn style you must give your days and nights to the 
reading of Addison. I, however, would substitute the name of 
Charlotte Bronté.” It is possible that the reporter was hard of 
hearing, and did an injustice to the erudite editor of The Book- 
man, But in any case this is just the sort of obzter dictum that is 
so largely uttered nowadays in a careless moment of enthusiasm ; 
and, when you come to think of it, it is so meaningless and so 
detrimental. There is really no parallelism between Addison and 
Charlotte Bronté in manner or matter, style or tendency; and it 
would be just as sensible to say, ‘‘An enjoyment of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ has been said to be a test for a genuine poetical taste, but 
I should prefer to substitute Tennyson's ‘Crossing the Bar.’” 
There is one glory of the sun and another of the moon, and criti- 
cism is confused and the public mind distracted by these arbitrary 
and incomplete comparisons. 

Apart from this little malapropism, the Bronté celebration seems 
to have been wisely and sympathetically conducted. Mr. Shorter 
alluded with becoming recognition to the influence of Mrs. Gaskell 
in preserving public interest in the Brontés, and spoke genially of 
Mr. Nicolls as a kindly and reverend gentleman. Dr. Nicoll, 
- moreover, placed his finger on the true secret of the Brontés’ per- 
ennial charm in their strength of feeling and intensity, and roused 
his hearers to considerable interest by telling them that the great- 
est living novelist, Mr. George Meredith, when asked to name his 
favorite passage in English prose, had selected an example from 
the works of Charlotte Bronté. 

A really important theatrical enterprise is about to be started 
under the name of The New Century Theatre. Noone will be 
surprised to hear, of course, that the leading spirits are Mr. Will- 
iam Archer and Miss Elizabeth Robins, and the fact that Mr. H. 
W. Massingham has recently held forth on Ibsen revivals in Zhe 
Daily Chronicle may have prepared playgoers for his inclusion in 
the scheme. It seems that Miss Robins believes that the coming 
century will be marked by a new spirit in dramatic composition, 
and this new spirit it will be the object of The New Century Theatre 
toarrest and to portray. It is not to be imagined, however, that the 
‘literary drama,” as distinguished from dramatic literature, will 
be their quarry; on the contrary, the acting quality will be of the 
essence of their choice. Literary merit they will require, but never 
at the cost of action, They are moved by no spirit of antagonism 
to the popular drama of the day. They are simply content to recog- 
nize that there is a class of plays, of the first artistic value, which 
does not command a long run, and is therefore apt to be neglected 
by the business manager. This is the class of piece which they will 
endeavor to present to their audiences, and they fully believe that 
a fitting public will be found. It is altogether a most interesting 
venture, and, as it is already reported to be financially ‘* backed,” 
it ought to command the success which it deserves. 

In about ten days Mr. Arthur Bourchier is to appear at the 
Strand Theatre in a short piece all about ‘‘Dr. Johnson.” Here 
again is evidence that the Great Cham of literature is more than 
ever alive in 1897. We have had in the last twelve months two 
editions of Boswell, and another is announced; two editions of the 
‘Lives of the Poets,” a novel all about Johnson and Goldsmith, 
and now a play in which he occupies the centre of the stage. Mr. 
Bourchier, I understand, has been reading his Boswell with avidity, 
and studying all the portraits in the single-volume Croker. He 
ought to make up excellently well as the great lexicographer, and 
It will be interesting to see what the dramatist has made of the 
character, 

On Saturday, while Haworth was alive with the admirers of 
the Brontés, the village of Edmonton was paying homage to two 
memories even more puissant, the memories of Keats and Lamb. 
Here, too, it was an ‘‘ opening day”: a new public free library 
being founded and the first stone laid. After the ceremony, Mrs, 
Humphry Ward delivered a pleasing address, She told how Keats 
lived eight years in the village and wrote his first poem there, and 
how the ‘Last Essays of Elia’ were despatched from under the 
shadows of the selfsame trees. Finally, she expressed a hope that 
even as Keats read through ‘‘ The Faerie Queen” romping, so the 
- youth of Edmonton might learn, within the walls of that library, to 

romp” through their Keats and their Lamb, their Coleridge and 
their Wordsworth. Edmonton, by the bye, is not much visited by 

tourist, but, if only for these fragrant memories, it is well worth 
&@ midsummer afternoon’s ramble. 


Lonpon, 14 April 1897. ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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The Bierstadt Sale 


THE SALE of the library of the late Edward Hale Bierstadt, 
which took place this month at Messrs. Bangs & Co.'s, occupied eight 
days. It embraced nearly 2700 lots—all books, excepting afew au- 
tographs, engraved portraits and book-plates. The library was rich 
in first editions of English and American authors, more especially in 
the department of belles-lettres. Mr. Bierstadt had been about 
twenty years in collecting his library, and it is supposed by his 
friends to have cost him about $10,000, or an average of $500 a 
year. The total realized was $14,000. We give these facts be- 
cause they supply us with a peg whereon to hang an interesting 
question and answer—namely, does book-collecting pay from a 
purely financial standpoint, and are books a good investment? 
To this question, we would answer most emphatically, yes—but it 
depends on the books. 

There were scattered throughout this library many standard 
editions of well-known authors, ‘‘books which no gentleman’s 
library should be without."’ These went for a mere song, perhaps 
on an average of one-third of their cost, while the first editions 
and the truly rare books went for much greater prices than Mr. 
Bierstadt paid for them. 

The library was particularly rich in English authors from Chaucer 
to Tennyson, and very complete in seventeenth-century writers. 
The modern English writers of this century were largely repre- 
sented here, including Arnold, Mr. and Mrs. Browning, Dobson, 
Gosse, Landor, Locker-Lampson, Morris, Christina and Dante 
Rossetti, Stevenson, Swinburne, Tennyson and Wordsworth. 
Among the American writers of prominence, Mr. Bierstadt 
seemed to favor the poets, and his library was particularly rich in 
Longfellow, Lowell, Hawthorne, Holmes, Whitman and Whittier. 
Among the privately printed books one notes those of W. L. 
Andrews, publications of the Grolier, Rowfant and Caxton clubs 
and the Club of Odd Volumes, the Kelmscott Press books, and the 
products of the Daniell Press of Oxford. Much interest was mani- 
fested in the prices these would bring. With the exception of the 
Daniell Press books, they went uniformly high. 

The library did not contain any phenomenally rare books, so 
that no such prices as those realized at the Foote sale can be 
quoted, but a few fetched beyond the ordinary, and these show ina 
marked degree the tendency of some collectors of the day. Mr. 
Bierstadt belonged to a small coferze of collectors who find a peculiar 
delight in acquaintance with authors in the byways of literature, 
who think the ordinary reader something of a dunce, if he dares 
to think that many modern books are far more interesting than 
the old—and that books are bought primarily to be read. In 
glancing over his catalogue, one finds about fifty names that are 
seldom or never met with in the great stream of English literature. 

No man was more particular than he in all points of biblio- 
graphical accuracy; it seems, therefore, all the more to be re- 
gretted that the catalogue of his sale should have been such a 
slovenly piece of work. First editions were several times not 
noted, books containing others bound in with them were omitted 
in the descriptions, and sometimes imperfections were entirely 
unnoted; in other words, the library was decidedly undercat- 
alogued. For example, we would say that Dodgson would surely 
have sold better under ‘‘ Lewis Carroll,” and that Stevenson's 
‘* Child’s Garden of Verses,” London, 1885, would have realized 
more than $2, if it had been described as a first edition. The 
greatest surprise of the sale was the very large price given for 
three first editions of Sheridan—‘‘ The School for Scandal,” ‘‘ The 
Rivals” and ‘‘ The Critic,” the two former bringing $210 each 
and the latter $27—the highest recorded prices. Florio’s ‘‘ Mon- 
taigne,” London, 1603, has always been considered a dear book 
at 12/,, yet it brought $115. William Loring Andrews’s privately 
printed books commanded the highest prices ever given for them. 
It is somewhat strange that Lowell’s ‘‘A Year's Life,” his first 
volume of verse, should jump in ten years from $8 or $10 to $45, 
and Whittier’s ‘‘ Legends of New England” in the same time 
from $20 to over $100. 

The sale as a whole demonstrates conclusively that rare books, 
and first editions of the great books, in immaculate condition, are 
not only a safe investment, but a decidedly profitable one. Ap- 
pended are the principal prices of the rarer books :— 


Andrews’s ‘‘ Aldine Press,” New York 1885, $27; ‘‘ Roger Payne,’” 
New York 1892, $30; ‘‘ Grolier,” New York 1892, $44; ‘‘The 
Bradford Map,” New York 1893, $37.50; ‘‘ A Stray Leaf from the Cor- 
respondence of Irving and Dickens,” New York 1894, $30; ‘‘ Among 
My Books,” New York 1894, $49; ‘‘The Old Booksellers of New 
York,” New York 1895, $12; ‘‘ A Short Historical Sketch of the Art 
of Book-Binding,” New York 1895, $19; ‘‘The Portraiture of the 
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American Revolutionary War,’’ New York 1896, $13. Arnold’s ‘‘ Crom- 
well,” Oxford 1843, $21; ‘* The Strayed Reveler,” London 1849, $39; 
‘* Empedocles on Etna,” London 1852, $14. Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Essay 
on the Mind,” London 1826, $26; ‘‘ Prometheus Bound,” London 1833, 
$46. Robert Browning’s ‘‘ Paracelsus,” London 1835, $17; ‘‘ Bells 
and Pomegranates,” London 1841-1846, $51. Cartwright’s ‘‘ Com- 
edies,” London 1851, $34. Caxton Club's edition of ‘‘ Joutel’s Journal 
of La Salle,” Chicago 1896, $16. ‘‘Chaucer,” London 1561, $25; 
Chaucer, London 1602, $31 (Club of Odd Volumes). ‘‘ Early American 
Poetry,” 4 vols., $36. Coleridge’s ‘‘Christabel,” London 1816, $18. 
Collins’s ‘‘ Odes,” London 1747, $17. Daniel’s ‘* Paulus Ionius,” 
London 1585, $86. Davies’ ‘‘ Nosce Teipsum,” London 1602, $29. 
Denham’s ‘*Coopers Hill,” London 1642, $28. Drant’s ‘‘A Medicin- 
able Morall,” London 1566, $31. Drayton’s ‘‘ Poems,” London 1619, 
$52. Emerson's ‘‘ Poems,” Boston 1847, $17. Flatman’s ‘‘ Poems,” 
London 1674, Gascoigne’s ‘‘ The Glasse of Gouernement,” London 
1575, 862.50. Gay’s ‘‘ Beggar's Opera,” London 1728, $21. Goldsmith's 
‘*Good Natur'd Man,” London 1768, $22. Gray's ‘‘ Odes,” Strawberry 
Hill 1757, $23. Grolier Club’s ‘* A Decree of Starr Chamber,” New 
York 1884, $220. Habington’s ‘‘ Castara,” London 1640, $52, Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Twice-Told Tales,” Boston 1837, $18; ‘‘ Scarlet Letter,” 
Boston 1850, $20. Johnson’s ‘‘ Irene,” London 1749, $14. Jonson's 
‘* The Characters of Two Royall Masques,” London 1608, $115. Lang’s 
‘* Ballads and Lyrics of Old France,” London 1872, $27; Longfellow’s 
‘* Miscellaneous Poems Selected from the United States Literary Ga- 
zette,” Boston 1826, $33; ‘‘ Evangeline,” Boston 1847, $56. Lowell’s 
‘‘A Class Poem,” Cambridge 1838, $35; ‘‘ A Year's Life,” Boston 
1841, $45; ‘‘Poems,” Cambridge 1844, $36. Thomas May’s transla- 
tion of ‘* Lucan’s Pharsalia,"» London 1627, $30. Philip's ‘‘ Poems,” 
London 1664, $35. Pope's ‘‘ Rape of the Lock,” London 1714, $25. 
Prior’s ‘‘ Poems,” London 1709, $14. Ramsay’s ‘‘ The Ever Green,” 
2 vols., Edinburgh 1724, $19. Shelley's ‘‘ Letters” (with introduction 
by Browning), London 1852, $15. Stevenson’s-‘‘ Inland Voyage,” Lon- 
don 1878, $25; ‘‘ Travels with a Donkey,” London 1879, $23. Swift's 
‘* Tale of a Tub,” London 1704, $23. Swinburne’s ‘‘ Atalanta in Caly- 
don,” London 1865, $35. ‘Tale’s ‘‘ Poems,” London 1677, $28. Ten- 
nyson’s ‘‘ Timbuctoo,” Cambridge 1829, $56; ‘Poems, Chiefly Lyr- 
ical,” London 1830, $65. Waller's ‘*‘ Poems,” London 1645, $50. 
Walton's ‘‘ Life of Hooker,” London 1665, $30. Whittier’s ‘‘ Legends 
of New England,” Hartford 1831, $41 ; ‘‘ Moll Pitcher,” Boston 1832, 
$100. Wither’s ‘‘ Juvenilia,” London 1622, $42. 





The Fine Arts 
Additions to the Metropolitan Museum 

PASSING quickly through the ‘‘ Hall of Marble Statuary,” the 
visitor to the Metropolitan Museum will find accessions worthy of 
notice in the halls on either side—a collection of Tiffany ‘‘ fav- 
rile glass," lent by Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, and three Egyptian 
mummy cases, the gift of the Egyptian Exploration Fund. There 
are numerous additions to the galleries of paintings, among which 
several are by American artists deceased—a richly colored ‘‘ Sand 
Dunes of Lakes Ontario,” by the late Homer D. Martin; the late 
Thomas Hovenden’s excellent painting of ‘‘ The Last Moments 
of ‘John Brown,” presented by Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel; and 
Emanuel Leutze’s well-known ‘*‘ Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware,” which is the gift of Mr. John S. Kennedy. To the Hearn 
collection, a new Bonington and a new and important Constable, 
‘* A Bridge on the Stour,” have been added. The latter is not 
only an interesting composition, but, in its handling, approaches 
more nearly to the spirit of modern French landscape than is at 
all usual with Constable, though he is supposed to have started 
the movement which culminated in the Barbizon school. A large 
and well-painted ‘‘ Departure of Emigrants from Havre,” by A. 
Pierre Dawant, has been presented to the Museum by Mr. Thomas 
Achelis. 

A handsome altar-piece in enamel, designed probably for some 
small private chapel, its silver-gilt frame studded with rubies and 
other stones, has been presented by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. Mrs. 
S. P. Avery has given a large and curious collection of silver 
spoons, and Mr. A. Van Horne Ellis nearly 200 pieces of old Ger- 
man, French, Spanish and Italian arms and armor. 





‘The Year’s Art, 1897”’ 
With full-page illustrations. Compiled by A.C. R. Carter, London: 
J. S. Virtue & Co. 

THE eighteenth annual issue of this book demonstrates anew its 
immense value to English artists, Its sub-title states that it is 
‘*A Concise Epitome of All Matters Relating to the Arts of 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture, and to the Applied Arts 
Which Have Occurred during the Year 1896, together with Inform- 
ation respecting the Events of the Year 1897," and it gives all 
this implies, and more. The volume contains thirty-eight por- 
traits, that of Sir Edward J. Poynter, P.R.A., forming the frontis- 
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piece. This feature of the work, begun in 1888, increases in 
value with each successive volume, the gallery of prominent artists 
represented growing, of course, in importance and completeness, 
Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, the well-known artist, contributes a 
résumé of the art work of the year, and Mr. Heathcote Statham 
one on architecture. The list of the principal London and provin. 
cial fine art dealers has been made as complete as possible; and 
there has been added a list of the chief craftsmen and designers 
in applied art. American artists and designers purposing to 
visit England for a while cannot do better than to master the con- 
tents of this volume. 





Art Notes 

MR. J. M. BOWLES, the founder, first editor and publisher of 
Modern Art, has reassumed charge of that periodical. For the 
last two years it has been published by Messrs. L. Prang & Co, 

—The second annual model doll show, held by Vogwe at the 
Waldorf on March 22-27, netted $1000 for the Scarlet Fever and 
Diphtheria Hospital. A fund of $500 for the continuance of the 
show was also created. 


“‘A College for Lovers” 


MIss LILLIAN BELL, the author of ‘‘ The Love Affairs of an 
Old Maid,” sailed for Europe on Wednesday last, and expects to 
be gone for at least two years. It is said that Miss Bell is fleeing 
the country as much to escape letter-writers as to enjoy herself by 
travelling. In the course of an interview published in 7he Sun, 
Miss Bell is reported as saying :—‘* I wish some one would found 
a college for training in the art of lovemaking! I suggested once 
a kindergarten for the training of husbands. Now I want to 
change that and have a college for lovers, with a post-graduate 
course for husbands. As it is now—well, almost any girl can do 
almost anything withaman. You know how easily one girl can 
rob another girl of herlover. He—poor, blind being—never sus- 
pects it. A girl would know in a minute if another man was try- 
ing to win her from her lover. She has intuitions like antenne 
which tell her the very nature of every approach. But with a man 
it is different. He sees only ‘a sympathetic soul’ in the girl who 
leads him away by all the deliberate arts of which she is mistress. 
But there! one can go on all day talking about these things. 
Everybody likes to talk about love. People ask me if I am not 
‘ uplifted ’ by the success I have had, but I tell them that it was 
not any great inspiration on my part. When I began to talk of 
Jove I had the ear of the world.” 


Education 


THE New York Free Circulating Library will open to-day the 
Riverside Library, in West 69th Street, and on June 1, the York- 
ville Branch, at 1523 Second Avenue, corner of 79th Street, being 
its eighth and ninth branches. Both will be operated on the open 
shelf system, in which the public has free access to the shelves. 
The Muhlenberg Branch, since its removal to its new quarters in 
Sixth Avenue, opposite O’Neill’s store, has nearly doubled its cir- 
culation. The Bloomingdale Branch, at 1ooth Street and Am- 


.sterdam Avenue, opened last June, now circulates 10.000 books a 


month, A Traveling Library Department has been established, 
for the sending of books in boxes to schools, clubs and other cen- 
tres of distribution. Any responsible person can obtain the priv- 
ileges of this department, which has temporary quarters at the 
Bruce Branch, 226 West 42nd Street, but will probably ultimately 
require separate quarters and a large staff of assistants, The two- 
book system, whereby each person is allowed to have out two 
books (only one of fiction) at a time, has been extended to four 
branches, and will shortly be introduced into two more. The 
library staff, which now includes about fifty persons, has recently 
been classified on civil-service models, and promotion from class 
to class is made by examination. 


‘* Possibly you may be interested to know,” writes Mr. E. W. 
Gaillard, Librarian of the Webster Free Circulating Library of this 
city, ‘‘that this Library is in the heart of the Bohemian district. In 
all of this city there is no free Bohemian circulating library, and 80 
we have decided to place on our shelves a small collection of books 
in this language for free circulation. This collection contains 
some of the best works in the native language, as well as a num- 
ber of translations from the English, such as ‘ Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy,’ ‘ Trilby,’ ‘Eugene Aram,’ ‘Last of the Mohicans,’ etc. 
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cult, especially for a librarian not understanding it in the least. 
These books will be given out only to adults. The children will 
be encouraged to read English. Already there are a great many 
Bohemian children who use the Library, and the class of literature 
which they read is extremely good. This Library will be opened 
hereafter on Sunday. The Bohemian shelves will be opened on 
Easter.” 

M. Brunetiére’s lectures given under the auspices of Columbia 
University have attracted the greatest attention, as was to be ex- 
pected. More than 3000 tickets were issued. On April 26, M. 
Brunetiére addressed the officers and students of the University in 
Room 11 of the Law School. His last public lecture at the Lenox 
Lyceum was set for April 30. 

The Federation of East Side Workers met at 339 East 4th 
Street on April 29, to discuss ‘‘ Altruism in Municipal Life.” 
Mayor Strong had been invited to preside, and among the speakers 
announced were President Charles B. Hubbell of the Board of 
Education, on ‘‘Children Who Are Not in School’; President 
Charles G. Wilson of the Health Department, on ‘‘ Tenement 
House Life”; and President Samuel McMillan of the Park De- 
partment, on ‘‘ Small Parks on the East Side.” 

Several changes in the English Department at Yale are an- 
nounced for the coming year. Prof. Cook will devote himself 


-almost entirely to the graduate department; Prof. W. L. Phelps, 


who will leave the sophomores to go to the upper classes, will be 
succeeded by Mr. C. M. Lewis; and a new instructor, Mr. E. B. 
Reed, Yale, ’94, who has studied in Paris and Munich, will take 
charge of the freshmen. Prof. Lounsbury, head of the English 
Department of the Sheffield Scientific School, will take a year’s 
leave of absence, his place being filled by his assistant, Dr. Cross. 
Mr. Robert C. Winthrop of Boston has presented to the Univers- 
ity Library a collection of sixty-six autograph letters and docu- 
ments, written by prominent men of New England colonial days 
—chiefly in Connecticut. Most of them bear dates before 1650, 
and twenty-two have never been printed. 


At Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, an authors’ reading for the 
benefit of the Radcliffe scholarship fund was given on Wednesday 
evening, under the auspices of the Cantabrigia Club. The authors 
who read from their own works were F. Hopkinson Smith, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, George W. Cable, Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Louise I, Guiney, Mary E. Wilkins, 
Charles F. Adams (‘‘ Yawcob Strauss’), Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
and Alice Brown. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided. 


The May Educational Review contains the papers prepared for 
the Harvard Teachers’ Association, by President Charles W. 
Eliot, ex-President Andrew D. White, Col. Thomas W. Higgin- 
son, Prof, Albert Bushnell Hart and others. 


The Legislature of Wisconsin has laid a tax which will yield 
$420,000 for the completion and enlargement of the fireproof 
building of the State Historical Society, so that it may shelter the 
library of the University of Wisconsin under its roof. In 1895 
the Legislature gave $180,000 for the Society building, which was 
to contain only the latter’s collection of 100,000 volumes, pamph- 
lets, MSS., etc. The annual appropriation in aid of the Society 
has been raised from $5000 to $15,000. 


Messrs, Ginn & Co, have in preparation Part II. of ‘‘ German 
Orthography and Phonology,” by Prof. George Hemp] of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


The series of lectures delivered at the Sesquicentennial Celebra- 
tion of Princeton University, in October of last year, is to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons under the generic head- 
ing of ‘* Princeton Lectures.” The first volume, to appear early 
in May, is ‘‘ The French Revolution and English Literature,”’ six 
lectures by Prof. Edward Dowden. Subsequent issues will be 
“Theism,” by Prof. Andrew Seth, University of Edinburgh; 
‘The Claims of the Old Testament,” by Prof. Stanley Leathes, 
D.D., King’s College, London; ‘‘ The Mathematical Theory of 
the Top,” by Prof. Felix Klein, University of Gottingen; ‘‘ The 
Discharge of Electricity in Gases,” by Prof. J. J. Thomson, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; ‘‘ The Descent of the Primates,” by Prof. 
A. A. W. Hubrecht, University of Utrecht; and ‘‘ The Nature 
and Origin of the Noun Genders in the Indo-Germanic Lan- 
guages,”” by Prof. Karl Brugmann, University of Leipzig. The 
same publishers have in press ‘‘ The Philosophy of Knowledge,” 

Prof. George Trumbull Ladd of Yale; and the second volume 


~ aba N. L. Britton and Judge Addison Brown’s ‘‘ Illustrated 
a, 
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Notes 


MEssrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have nearly ready ‘‘ The Life 
of General Grant,” by Col. W. C. Church, in the Heroes of the 
Nations series. A companion volume in the same series will be 
devoted to ‘‘ The Life of General Lee.” It is from the pen of 
Prof. Henry Alexander White of Washington and Lee University, 
who was closely connected with Lee during the last years of 
his life. Another life of General Grant, by Gen. James Grant 
Wilson, has already been announced by Messrs. D. Appleton & 
Co., in their Great Commanders series. 


—‘‘New York City: The Place and the People,” by Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer, is announced as in preparation by the 
Macmillan Co. 


—Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have in press ‘*‘ My Lord 
Duke,’’ a new story by E. W. Hornung, the Australian novelist. 
They have in preparation ‘‘ Arnaud’s Masterpiece,” a novel, by 
Walter Cranston Larned, author of ‘‘Churches and Castles of 
Medizval France.” 


—Mark Twain has just finished the book arising out of his re- 
cent tour around the world. Information of a more personal sort, 
says the London Dazly Chronicle, is given in a dedication which 
will appear in a reissue—being prepared by Messrs. Chatto—of 
his volume ‘‘ Joan of Arc.” Mark Twain tenders the work to his 
wife on their wedding anniversary, in ‘‘ grateful recognition of her 
twenty-five years of valued service as my literary adviser and 
editor.” 

—It has been disclosed that the Rev. E. P. Tenney of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who is about to publish a religious work, entitled 
‘‘Our Elder Brother,” is the author of ‘‘ The Heavenly Camp- 
Fires,”’ brought out last year by the Messrs. Harper. 


—Mr. Henry Frowde has recently published some interesting 
facts regarding the progress of ‘‘ The New English Dictionary.” 
In the letters A—E inclusive, now finished, there are 66,254 ‘‘ main 
words,” and more than 13,000 ‘‘ subordinate words.” Adding 
‘«special combinations,” there are 89,591 words. Taking the total 
of main words, 47,786 of them are ‘‘ current,” 15,952 ‘* obsolete,” 
and the remainder ‘‘alien.”” There remain twenty-one letters to 
be treated. 

—The F. A. Stokes Co. will publish Mr. John Mackie’s forth- 
coming novel, ‘‘ They That Sit in Darkness,” a story of Austral- 
ian life; ‘* The Eye of Istar,”” by William Le Queux, a companion 
volume to his ‘‘ Zoraida”’; and ‘* Wolfville,” by Dan Quin. 

—An imperfect set of Thackeray's ‘‘ The Snob and the Gowns- 
man,” published at Cambridge in 1829-30, fetched no less than 
89/. at Sotheby’s, recently. It belonged to the late Sir G. W. 
Dasent. In the same sale the first editions of Rabelais’s First and 
Second Books, translated by Sir T. Urquhart, 1653, sold for 
10/, 55. 

—A recent number of Zhe Atheneum stated that ‘‘ hitherto 
Americans have not taken a particularly prominent part in the 
scientific exploration of Africa, and it is, therefore, all the more 
gratifying that in Dr. A. Donaldson Smith they should have found 
a representative whose labors have considerably enlarged our 
knowledge of the geography and natural history of that conti- 
nent.” The paper calls his recent expedition ‘‘ Through Un- 
known African Countries” ‘‘ one of the most successful ever un- 
dertaken in northeastern Africa.” 


—The English lecture-tour of Mr. Paul Dunbar, the colored 
poet, has proved a failure. He returns to America, while Miss 
Pond, his manager, stays in England. The lecturing business 
seems to be as much of a lottery as any other. 


—The proposed trial for heresy of the Rev. Dr. John Wat- 
son (Ian Maclaren) is attracting much attention in this country as 
well as in England. In conversation with a representative of the 
Associated Press, Dr. Watson said :—‘‘I have stated what I be- 
lieve to be the truth, and I shall not recant. The petition of the 
Synod is illegal, inasmuch as the case-should have gone to a lower 
church tribunal before going to the Synod. I want nothing better 
for mv case than my prosecutor’s petition, consisting of various 
statements of my critics and some misstatements of facts. It 
quotes the opinion of some American papers, which carry little 
weight and are extremely bigoted. The statement that the Synod 
of Toronto has condemned my views is false. It was only some 
club there. The Synod would undoubtedly be glad to have me 
recant and end the matter. This I will never do, but I will fight 
to the bitter end.” On April 28 the Synod rejected the petition 
containing the charges. 
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—Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s new theatre, Her Majesty’s, was 
opened on Wednesday night by the production of Mr. Gilbert 
Parker's ‘‘ Seats of the Mighty.” The theatre is said to be the 
finest in London. There were present the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Connaught, Colonel Hay, Lord Chief Justice Russell, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Mr. Alfred Austin, Mr. Henry White 
and Lady Randolph Churchill. 


—lIn his speech at the closing of his theatre for the season, on 
April 24, Mr. Daly said among other interesting things :—‘‘ Be- 
fore we return to you we shall have visited the principal cities of 
England, beginning at Stratford-on-Avon, where Miss Rehan will 
give an open-air performance of Rosalind in August. Next win- 
ter we shall make two important productions here, and Miss Re- 
han will create for you Portia in Shakespeare’s ‘ Merchant of Ven- 
ice,’ and Joan of Arc in a new stage version of that remarkable 
history, prepared expressly for Miss Rehan. Previous to these, 
and in September, I shall offer you a musical version of the story 
of ‘Mme. Sans-Géne,’ which Mr. George Edwardes will produce 
here in very gorgeous manner.” 


—Mr. Balfour has assigned $750 of the royal bounty this year to 
the two surviving daughters of William Carleton, the Irish novelist. 


—The Pioneer Club of London still flourishes, notwithstanding 
the death of its president and founder. In June, Olive Schreiner 
and Sarah Grand are expected to open debates in the Club. As 
both of these ladies have views, and very decided ones, these de- 
bates promise to be interesting. 

—The Lotos Club gave a dinner in honor of Mr. William Win- 
ter on the evening of April 24. The Club's President, Mr. Frank 
R. Lawrence, presided, and among those seated at the guest table 
were Messrs. Joseph Jefferson, Abram S. Hewitt, Reginald de 
Koven, George Parsons Lathrop, F. F. Mackay and Franklin 
Fyles, ex-Judge Charles P. Daly and the Rev. Minot J. Savage. 
Mr, Lawrence, in introducing the guest of the evening, referred 
to the days when John Brougham, Lester Wallack, John McCul- 
lough, William Florence and John Gilbert were among the friends 
that gathered with Mr. Winter at the Club, and paid a gracious 
tribute to the latter as poet and critic. Mr. Winter's reply re- 
ceived the hearty reception it deserved. Among the other speakers 
were Mr. Jefferson and ex-Judge Daly. 
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—Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. have secured a new historical 
novel by Mrs, Burton Harrison. ‘‘ A Son of the Old Dominion ” 
deals with the pre-Revolutionary period, and describes dramatic. 
ally the early border warfare between the Indians and the Colon. 
ists. Many incidents in the life of Washington have been gath- 
ered from private papers and documents. The book is to appear 
during the latter part of May. 


—Christian Ludvig Edvard Lembcke, the Danish poet, who 
died on March 20, was born in Copenhagen on 15 June 1815. His 
translation of Shakespeare is the standard Danish version; he also 
translated many of Byron’s poems. 

—Messrs. Bangs & Co. will sell on May 24 and following days 
the library of the late Charles W. Frederickson, containing scarce 
and valuable editions of the English classics, particularly Shake- 
speare, Gray, Lamb and Shelley; and also his collection of MSS 
and autograph-letters of Cowper, Lamb, Byron, Gray, Irving, 
Shelley, Lincoln and others. 

—In our note of the death of Mrs. Margaret J. Preston (The 
Critic, April 10), the year of her birth was given as 1838. We 
now learn that the correct date is 29 March 1820. Allibone gives 
‘circa 1825,” and Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary the date 
first given by us. 

—The Buffalo /nguzrer, referring to the prize list of the Best 
Twelve American Short Stories in The Critic of April 10, says:— 
‘* We have never seen a list of American stories likely to afford 
more entertainment to the average reader. Every one of them 
may be commended as a work of literary art. It would take but 
a few evenings to read them all, and the young student of literature 
might be sure that he had spent those evenings with the best 
works of the greatest of American story-writers.” 

—Dr. Nansen, while in London, astonished all who heard him 
by the idiomatic purity of his English; and now it is said that the 
wey of his French was an equal delight and surprise to his Gallic 

osts. 

—Mr. Charles Welsh, for the past eighteen months business 
manager of Zhe Art Amateur, formerly of the firm of Griffith, 
Farran & Co. of London, seeks a post where his twenty-five years’ 
experience in all departments of publishing could be employed to 
advantage. His address is 108 West 17th Street, New York. 
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o POTTERY 


Is not a mere compilation, but in the words of the great 
authority on Ceramics, Mr. W. C. Prime, “ contains 
much new and valuable information.” It has been 
most favorably reviewed by such papers as The Review 
of Reviews, Scientific American, Brooklyn Eagle, 

‘ston Globe, a Republican, the organs of the 
Pottery trade, and a host of others, It contains numer- 
ous half-tone illustrations, and no lover of Ceramics or 
Public Library can afford to be without it. Order from 
your bookseller or sent postage paid on receipt of price by 


Ww. P. JERVIS, 
6a James St., Newark, N. J. 
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for relieving Mental and Nervous Ex- 
haustion; and where the system has 
become debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, affording 
sustenance to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, Pa, 
says: ‘I have met with the greatest and most 
satisfactory results in dyspepsia and general 
derangement of the cerebral and nervous sy$- 
tems, causing debility and exhaustion.” 
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ANSWERS 


1833.—‘‘ Every Day isa Fresh Beginning” can be foundina Guthrie, W.N. Modern Poet Prophets. Walt Whitman. 2 
little volume, published some years ago, called ‘‘A Few More 


Verses.” (Roberts Bros.) 
Newport, R. I. 


[According to W. A. G., Evanston, Ill., the poem may befound, _jijowizi, H. In the Pale. 
also, in ‘‘ Everybody's Book of Short Poems,” 
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D:we,W.C Kakemonos. $1.25. ohn Lane, Webster, A. G. The Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. $3.50. Macmillan Co. 

lawson, A.J. Mere Sentiment. $1.25. ohn Lane. Whiton, J. M. Reconsiderations and Reinforcements. soc. Trones Whittaker. 

~ Peland, M The Wisdom of Fools. $1 25 Housieen, ifflin & Co. Woodbury, J. C. 108, . P. Putnam’s Sons. 

knylish and Scottish Popular Ballads. Ed. by F.J. Child. Part IX. Workman, F. B. and W. H. Sketches Awheel in Modern Iberia. §2. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 








GEORGE H. RICHMOND & CO. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Devotions of Bishop 
Andrewes. 


Trinslated from the Greek and arranged anew by 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, with an introduction by 
Rev MorGan Dix, D.D. Two limited editions 
as follows: One of 750 copies printed on St. 
Alban’s laid paper. Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
uncut, $2; another editioa limited to 250 copier, 
printed on Dickinson handmade paper, $3.50. 


This famous translation of an equally famous book 
will no doubt be a welcome addition to standard 
religious literature It has long been out of priut 
and difficult to procure. 


2. Yellow Pine Basin. 


The Story of a Prospector. By HENRY G. CATLIN 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


This graphic story, based largely on experience, 
throwing light upon a character now gradually dis- 
ap»earipg and who certainly deserves recognition 
and remembrance, viz.. the Gold Prospector as he 
existed in the early days of gold mining in this 
country. 


3. The Fool and His Heart, 


being the plainly told story of Basii Thimm, by 
F. NORREYS CONNELL. 12mo. cloth, uncut, $1.50. 


“ This is not an ordinary book. Thought has gone 
to the making of itand care. Theauthor has tak -n 
the trouble to think, and has been at the pains to 
clothe his thought in well-turned phrases. One 
striking note of the book is the strong religious 
sentiment underlying the story of a young drunk- 
ard and roué.”—National Observer. 


* * Basil the Fool,’ whose heart is always betray- 
ing him, whose head never serves him when it 
should, is irresistibly attractive. . .. The de- 
s-ription of the day at Majuba Hill . . . is vivid- 
ly. almost cruelly, realistic. All who read this 
original and interesting book will finish it and look 
pom id fur fresh work from its author.”—Pall Mall 
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GEORGE H. RICHMOND & CO. 


12 East 15th Street, New York. 


e 
Handy-Binder 
To any address, One Dollar. 

The Critic, first year, with Binder, $3.50. 





Just Published 


Travel and Big Game 


By PERCY SELOUS and H, A. BRYDEN 
With six full-page Drawings by Coartes Wuymrer. Royal 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $8.00. 


Contents: I. By Land and Sea—II. Hunting and Trapping in Canada—III. Desert 
Hunting—IV. Leopard Hunting in Bechuanaland—V. After Grizzlies in the Rockies— VI. 
Hunting Wapiti and Moose in North America—VII. Lion Hunting in South Africa—VIII. 
Lions Again—IX. How I Shot My Rhinoceroses—X. Shooting Hippopotami on the Lim- 
=. ogi Once More in the Rockies—XII. Giraffe Hunting—XIII. After Buffalo 
and Zebra. : 





The Connoisseur 


Essays on the Romantic and Picturesque Associations of Art and Artists. 
By FREDERICK 8S. ROBINSON, Octavo, cloth, gilt top, 807 pages, $2.25 net. 


Memoirs of Baron Lejeune 


Aide-de-Camp to Marshals Berthier, Davout, and Oudinot. Translated and Edited from 
the Original French by 
Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D°ANVERS) 
With an Introduction by Masor-Gengrat Mavriog, C.B. Two volumes, 8vo, Cloth, gilt 
top, pp. xxii-841, 309, $6 00. 

“There are books of such surpassing interest, which impress the mind so deeply, that one must be 
careful in speaking of them, to keep within bounds of a becoming restraint. Andtothis high class the 
* Memoirs of Baron Lejeune’ undoubtedly belongs. . . . Students of the memoirs of Marbot, Thiébault, 
Oudinot, De Meneval, and the large number of distinguixh: d Frenchmen who fought in the campaigns of 
Napoleon or served him at Court, are accustomed to narratives instinct with life and energy, and marked 
by keen observation of the most remarkable military genius the world has seen since the daysof Julius 


Telopra tr it is the simple fact that Lejeune exceeds them all in attractiveness.”—Dai'y 
‘elegraph, 


The Great Example 


By GEORGE HENRY SOMERSET WALPOLE, D.D. 
Principal of Bede College, Durham, lately Professor in the General Theological Seminary, 
New York. 12mo, $1.25. 


*,* This is intended as a book of devotions to help Candidates for Holy Orders during the days imme- 
diately preceding their Ordination. It contains addrerses on the four-fold life of the ministry and out- 
lines of meditation together with some devo'ions The passage of scripture selected for meditatior is 
intended to suggest the teaching that follows in the addrees, and the devotions tu gather it up in short 
petitions and acts of praise. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEBRITIES. 
wa eS 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


NUMBERS of THE CRITI 
BACK CLARK, 174 Fulton Bt, Now York 4 07 4-8 








Scarce Booxs.—Items of rare Occurrence and Remai ke 
H. WILLIAMS able Interest at H. W. Hagemann’s, 160 5th Avs., N. Y. 
2 East 10TH STREET, New YORK. Catalogue now ready. 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets |, THE BOOK SHOP, Chica 


gO. Scarce Boo}s, 
Back-number magazines. For any on any subject write 
volumes or single numbers. to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 
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EDUCATIONAL 





CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. 
peri 





enced ers. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 





Waterbury, Connecticut. 

T MARGARET'S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
ScHooL For Girts. Spring term opens April.7th, 
1897. Twenty-second year. The Rev. Francis T, 

R. Hillard, Principal. 





Russell, Rector. Miss Mary 
McLean Seminary for Girls. 
College Preparatory. English Courses. French, German, 
Art, Music, Rev. J. B. MCLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 








NEW JERSEY 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
School for Girls. New Brunswick, N. J. 
College Preparatory and Literary Course. Terms $500. 











NEW YORK 


T. AGNES SCHOOL. 
4 Under the direction of Bishor Doans. 
Principal. 





26th year. 
Miss ELLEN W. Born, Albany, N. Y. 





Buffalo Seminary 


The forty-seventh year. For circulars, address 


Mrs. C. F. HARTT, Principal, 
284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CORE ASA RSON. ate 

tifelly tosntad on Hodesa River, wees Went Pout, For 

catalogue address —‘S. C. JONES, C.E., Superintendent, 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
Academic and Cotege Frepacstesy. Special advan i 
Art and Music. Certificate admits to Vassar and We 
One and a half hours from New York. 








y. 





HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. ¥Y. 63d year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


@0th year. Prepares tho for Coll the Go - 
ment Academies, and Business, 2 Army officer detailed 
at Riverview by Hecrerary of , 
J B. BIS) Prineipal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANETTE M. THURBER. 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 


from SEPTEMBER lsT TO May lst. The facult; 
— foremost artista and instructors of ‘Americe, 
and it may be can 


affirmed that no Conservatory 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 

















HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RIVERSIDE DRIvs, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


Miss Gibbons’s School for Girls. 








gute Cleans, ‘A few P bossding ackehans taken, pene 
SARAN H EMERSOM, Principal. 5 West 47th St. 
FRENCH BOOKS at WM.R.JENKINS’, 
Publisher, 
851 SixTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 


Complete Catalogue on application, 





CORTINA METHOD { 05 Sitstuiyy 
SPANISH, 
FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, 
IN 20 LESSONS, cloth, each, $1.50. 


FRENCH, Specimen Copies, Books I. and Il., 3oc. 
Other TEXT-BOOKS. Send sc. 
Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 West 34th St., N. Y. 


City ohventage for culture and study. Ex- E 


EDUCATIONAL 





OHIO 





Onto. Columbus, 151 East Broad Street. 

Miss Phelps’ English and Classical 
SCHOOL FoR GIRLS. Ollege Preparatory, Regular and 
lective courses. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
IsS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Lid- 
desdale Place. 
Family limited. Circulars sent on application. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 





BRYN MAWR, PA. 
eg ey to Bryn Mawr College. 
Miss BENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within six 


yan more than sixty pupils have entered Bryn 
awr College from this school. Certificate admits 
to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Diploma given in 
both General and College-Pre; tory Courses. 
Fine, fire-proof stone building. acres beautiful 
grounds. For , address the Secretary. 


















PORTRAITS 


158 815 WEST 2¢t SD 
MADISON SQUARE 


























Mourning Goods. 


Fish Nets, Canvas Weaves, 
Grenadines. 
Japanese Crepes, Crepe de Chine, 
Cheviots, Serges, Camel’s-hairs. 


Lyons Silk and Wool Fabrics. 
Paulettes, Poplins, Poplinettes, 
Plain and Armure Louisines, 

Drap @ Ete Cashmere. 


ENGLISH CREPE VEILINGS, 


Trimming Crepes. 


Broadovay K 1 9th st, 


NEW YORK. 





Patronize American industries 














Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening st:ength and 
healthfulness. Assures the food against alum and 
all forms of adulteration common tu the cheap 
brands. 

ROYAL BakInG POWDER Co., New York. 


Rhododendrons 


of American-grown hardy sorts, 
Japanese Maples 
And other Rare Plants, 


Parsons & Sons Co,, 


LIMITED. 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 











Hl the Old Virtues 


Durability, Speed, Good 
Work, Easy Touch, etc., 
augmented by many 
Notable mprovements, 





in the NEW MODELS of the 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 B’way,N.¥- 


To Publishers 


The Critic is read by people who love books. 
It is “‘ the first .i¢erary journal in America.” It 
is not political, it does not deal in general news. 




















—wear KNOX HATS. 





It is devoted to literature and the arts. 








